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The Pocket-Camera for Pictorial Work 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


OT so many years ago, all small 
jj cameras were looked upon as little 
more than toys, since such instru- 
ments were crude in construction 
and optical equipment; but all this 
has been changed by the variety of well-designed 
miniature outfits now available; and as a result 
of such improvements, together with simplifica- 
tion in enlarging-methods, there has sprung up 
anarmy of pock- 
et-camera_ dev- 
otees who find 
the small camera 
most convenient 
to record snap- 
shots. However, 
it is not this sort 
of work that I 
wish to consider 
now, so much as 
the adaptability 
of the small cam- 
era to the needs 
of the pictorial 
worker on occa- 
sions when a large 
outfit would be a 
burden or even 
impossible touse. 

Since there are 
advantages and 
disadvantages connected with every type of ap- 
paratus, when looked at from the standpoint of 
universal adaptability, it is only fair to consider 
both in connection with miniature cameras as a 
class. In passing, I may say that in many in- 
stances it is rather a question of convenience in 
manipulation when dealing with certain classes 
of subjects. When in doubt what to do, a clever 
worker often will find a way to make the small 
‘amera do what is wanted, even though it is 
not so well suited to the purpose as some other 
type. Originality and skill accomplish wonders. 
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THE TEMPEST 





Naturally, the first and most obvious advan - 
tage of all small folding-cameras is their extreme 
compactness. It is possible to use one as a pocket- 
companion, and so obtain many transient com- 
positions and effects which would otherwise be 
missed. Also, the fact they may be used without 
attracting much notice —a feature worth con- 
sidering when taking street-scenes, or other 
studies where spontaneous grouping of figures 
forms a part of 
the desired com- 
position. An- 
other is the 
greater depth of 
focus at the same 
relative aperture 
possessed by the 
short-focus lenses 
used as compared 
with those of 
longer focus 
needed by larger- 
sized cameras. 
Taking the fig- 
ures as published 
in depth-of-focus 
tables, we find 
when a lens is set 
at the infinity 
point — i.e., the 
correct position 
for very distant objects — halving the focus ap- 
proximately quadruples the depth at a given 
““F” aperture. Thus, in the table given in the 
*‘American Annual,” a lens of 4-inch focus — 
the maximum generally fitted to a 2} x 3} 
camera — working at F/8 will give, when set 
at infinity, a sharp image of all objects from 17 
feet, and one of 8-inch focus under the same 
conditions will only produce like results for 
objects over 68 feet distant. If the lenses are 
focused actually for these distances, then all 
objects from half the distance to infinity will be 
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in good focus for all practical purposes. On ac- 
count of the increased depth possessed by short- 
focus lenses, they are more nearly “universal”’ in 
focus when used at moderate apertures than it is 
possible to obtain in larger ones, and if means for 
focusing-adjustment is provided, much larger 
working-apertures may be employed successfully, 
by using reasonable care, and still avoid dis- 
agreeable blurring in the parts not focused upon. 
One point should be understood clearly in this 
connection, and that is the fact that owing to 
the slight movement necessary to change the 
focus the camera must be precise in its mechan- 
ism, and no carelessness is allowable in setting the 
lens-front. Of course the value of this increased 
focal depth is quite apparent in all forms of 
snapshot-work where the distances of moving 
objects are changing constantly, to say nothing 
of being able to use a large aperture when the 
light is poor or a quick exposure is essential. Con- 
siderable stress is also laid frequently upon the 
possibility of getting a clear image of moving 
objects with a slower shutter-exposure, and al- 
though, to a certain degree, this holds true, it 
must be remembered that, when an enlarged 
print is the ultimate aim, the movement of image 
allowable in the little negative is very much re- 
duced. Consequently, one has to work for a 
smaller “circle of confusion” than is permissible 
in a large negative used for contact-printing. 
Among other features which might be mentioned 
is the convenience with which a large stock of 
supplies may be taken on a trip, and the moderate 
cost of materials, since the greatest item with the 
average amateur who uses a large outfit is gen- 
erally films or plates. 

On the reverse side the main objections are 
no opportunity to study a composition upon a 








SNUG FROM WINTER’S BLAST 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 





THE WHITE CHURCH WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


ground-glass screen; the impossibility of selective 
focusing with certainty to obtain some special 
quality of definition in the image, and lack of a 
swing-back for architectural subjects. However, 
the latter can be corrected during printing if the 
enlarger is fitted with a swing-adjustment for 
either negative or paper, since the convergence of 
vertical lines in a negative may be overcome in 
the same manner that such 
lines are corrected when taking 
the subject with a swing-back 
camera. Selective focusing, I 
think, remains the main point 
with the pictorialist who en- 
joys manipulating special lenses, 
varying the size of stop, etce., 
for the purpose of placing em- 
phasis upon a given part, or to 
produce some particular optical 
quality in the general definition. 
In the latter particular much 
can be done to change the char- 
acter of the result when ma- 
king enlarged prints. 

In the selection of a pocket- 
camera, the mechanical pattern 
is largely a matter of individual 
taste, assuming, of course, that 
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the workmanship is good; but the pictorial worker 
who intends te use the instrument upon a wide 
variety of subjects should select a focusing-model. 
Personal needs will also dictate the form in which 
the sensitive material is used — whether roll-film, 
film-pack or plates. The latter are usually more 
free of minute blemishes, such as sometimes occur 
in the celluloid-base, 
gelatine-backing, 
of films; but the 
greater convenience 
offered by films in 
the matter of day- 
light-loading and dis- 
pensing with separate 
holders is reason 
for giving them the 
preference in this 
vase. In speed and 
chemical quality the 
standard brands are 
now very satisfactory 
in quality. Aside from 
the advantage of be- 
ing able to remove in- 
dividual exposures 
from the pack, I am 
inclined to favor the 
roll-film more espe- 
cially, because expo- 
sures can be devel- 
oped in the strip — 
thus minimizing the 
risk of marring in 
manipulation — and 
the fact that there is 
less liability to pre- 
sent an uneven sur- 
face to the lens if the 
film happens to ab- 
sorb 


or 


considerable 
moisture while in the 
camera. As to size, 
1} x 23 is the smallest 
deserving of consider- 
ation where fairly 
large finished pictures 
are the aim, and all 
things considered, 2} 
x 3{ seems most desirable, for although cameras of 
this size are sufficiently compact, the negatives 
produced are large enough to allow the selection 
of only the best parts to enlarge. If one is inter- 
ested in lantern-slide making, these negatives 
are nicely suited to contact-printing upon stand- 
ard-size slides. 

The lens and shutter are two of the most im- 
portant features when small negatives are made. 


CHINESE LILIES 





An anastigmat certainly possesses the advantage 
of giving a perfectly flat field at full opening to the 
extreme corners of the negative; and if the more 
expensive types are chosen, the increased working- 
aperture offers reserve power in the way of speed. 
However, if for any reason it is not desired to 
make a heavy investment, excellent results can 
be obtained with a 
good R. R. lens work- 
ing at F/8 — for the 
definition will meet 
ordinary  require- 
ments for enlarge- 
ments of several di- 
ameters, and _ the 
speed is sufficient for 
the range of subjects 
usually selected for 
pictorial treatment, 
especially if a grade 
of extra sensitive film 
is used. To get the 
most out of a lens of 
limited aperture one 
should have a shutter 
giving a good range 
of slow speeds, and I 
regret to say many 
manufacturers fail to 
provide for this. 
Many otherwise good 
equipments of mod- 
erate price are fitted 
with shutters giving 
only one or two au- 
tomatic speeds. The 
best usually obtain- 
able with R. R. or 
medium-priced anas- 
tigmat-lenses are ar- 
ranged to give 
si), and +) second, 
in addition to time 
and bulb exposure. 
The type of shutter 
giving automatic ex- 
from 1 to 
tio second, such as 


1 
25> 


posures 
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DAVIS 

is in general use on 
larger outfits, seems to be unknown in the smaller 
sizes. Consequently, if one wishes something 
better, it is necessary to make the jump to a 
high-priced pattern like the “Compound,” giv- 
ing various speeds to ;39— the last not often 
needed except for special kinds of work. How- 
ever, a few manufacturers are supplying shut- 
ters which give a choice of exposures rated 
The advantage of hav- 
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from 4) to +}o second. 








ing one or two slow speeds 
quickly evident in 
practice, since it often renders 
possible the making of snap- 
shots in the hand when the 
lighting is weak, and under 
favorable conditions a light ray- 
filter may often be used without 
having to depend upon a tripod 
and time-exposure. 

Several accessories should go 
into the kit, especially when 
traveling, there being no good 
reason why the same care should 
not be taken to obtain the high- 
est possible technical quality in 
the making of miniature nega- 
tives as in the larger ones. A 
ray-filter — about 3-times grade 
— should certainly form a part of the outfit: but 
when fitting one, the effect should be observed by 
removing the back of the camera and focusing 
upon a piece of ground-glass laid against the film- 
rollers, because the focus of the lens is usually 
slightly altered — making it necessary to place an 
extra marking upon the focus-scale. Should a di- 
rect-vision finder not accompany the camera, it 
will prove of advantage to add one. The simplest 
form, composed of a metal-frame in front with a 
sight-guide the proper distance in the rear, is the 
best; and it may be made at home by any one 
handy with tools. The next best, in the way of a 
substitute, is a ‘“‘view-meter”— easily made 
from cardboard — which is just a cut-out with a 
guide of sufficient length hinged to it so that 
when held to the eye the exact amount of subject- 
matter included by the lens is seen through the 
opening. This is a simple matter to arrange if 
the opening in the card is the size of the picture, 
and the guide-arm the same length as the focus 
of the lens. After studying a scene directly 
through such a meter, it is easy to locate the 
main features correctly in even the smallest re- 
flecting-finders commonly fitted to pocket-cam- 
eras, though it is well to include a bit more all 
around than is really wanted to guard against 
error, and to allow some leeway for trimming or 
selection. A telescopic metal-tripod is useful at 
times, more especially when making interiors or 
very near objects, and a supplementary lens — 
so-called portrait-attachment — may even come 
in handy if the focusing-capacity of the camera 
is limited; for with one, it is possible to make 
small still-life compositions, or even to do copy- 
ing, providing an accurate scale of distances and 
focal adjustment has been worked out and tabu- 
lated in advance. Since accurate measurement is 
essential to be sure to get a sharp image at close 


becomes 








AUTUMN-FIELDS 


WILLIAM 8S. DAVIS 


range, a small tape-line, or length of cord knotted 
at six-inch intervals, is sometimes handy. 

In the manipulation of a small camera for pic- 
torial ends, those who have been accustomed to 
working by visual observation of the image upon 
a focusing-screen with the purpose of getting in 
the negative just the quality of definition desired 
in the finished picture will have to modify their 
procedure. The same care can be, and should be, 
exercised te select the point of view, not forgetting 
such changes as are caused by variations in the 
height of the lens, which is especially important 
in studies of animals and figures at close range. 
This is one reason why both direct-vision and re- 
flecting-types of finders are handy, since they 
make it easy to use a camera at different heights 
when held in the hands. Those who find it con- 
fusing to separate the essential material for a 
picture from its surroundings should use a direct 
view-meter or finder to define the boundaries 
when the subject is such as to permit of pre- 
liminary study. 

As any focusing must be done by scale, there is 
little choice but to obtain as sharp definition in 
all planes as possible, the only exception being 
in the case of foreground-subjects well separated 
from receding parts, when it is possible to show, 
if desired, considerable differentiation of defini- 
tion, the size stop used regulating the amount, 
together with the point focused upon. Naturally, 
the greatest softness in the distance is obtained 
when the lens-pointer is set on the focus-scale 
for the nearest object of importance in the fore- 
ground; but, on the other hand, when the maxi- 
mum depth-of-focus throughout is wanted, the 
lens should be set at the infinity-position for 
such scenes as open landscapes, marines or any 
subjects wherein the main features are over 
twenty-five feet away. If it is a general view 
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containing features of interest as near as twelve 
to fifteen feet — many street-scenes, for example 
— the greatest depth of sharp definition obtain- 
able for both these and more distant portions of 
the subject will be obtained by setting the lens 
at about the twenty-five feet mark on the scale 
— in other words, applying the rule expressed in 
tables of hyper-focal distances. On the same 
principle, when making an interior or still-life 
group, the best compromise in focus is obtained 
by measuring the distance respectively, from the 
lens to the nearest and furthest details of im- 
portance, and then setting the lens about a third 
of the difference between them in advance of the 
nearest. For example: If the minimum measure- 
ment is six and the maximum twelve feet from 
the lens, we would take one-third of the differ- 
ence — two feet from six — and set the lens at 
eight feet on the scale. However, when the depth 
of field included is great, it is always well, when- 
ever possible, to use a small stop to guard against 
unpleasant blurring of the image — say F/16 
or F/22, as the depth of focus varies with the 
size of opening as well as with the length of focus 
of the lens employed. For this reason the figures 
I have named above are merely approximate for 
the average pocket-outfit; but being on the con- 
servative side, they will be a safe guide, even with 
lenses of the largest working-aperture usually 
fitted to high-grade cameras. 

Harsh gradations and blank spaces devoid of 
any tone-value are to be avoided, since such de- 
fects in technique are much emphasized in en- 
larging. Therefore, full exposure is very desirable; 
and in judging the time, take into account the 
scale of contrast in a scene, rather than the gen- 
eral impression of luminosity. When abnormal 
contrasts are present, allow more than a so- 
called normal exposure. As such contrasts are 
often due to color as well as to tone, a ray-filter is 
frequently of assistance to preserve tonal values 
in the lighter parts and to improve the picture. 





In developing, avoid forcing. The ideal nega- 

tives are those that contain many delicate grada- 
tions, but soft in general effect and moderately 
thin, so that whatever light is used to enlarge 
will penetrate all parts but the extreme highlights. 
The employment of dilute solutions is a help in 
this direction, and many authwrities claim a 
finer deposit of reduced silver is also obtained. 
This is worth consideration, because the limit of 
enlargement is often determined more by the 
grain of the negative than the lack of sharpness 
in the definition given by the lens. Given a really 
good negative as a basis, it is hard to fix a hard 
and fast limit to the degree of enlargement pos- 
sible with pleasing effect, since a good deal de- 
pends upon whether sharp or diffused-focus 
effects are desired. Four or five diameters are 
entirely within bounds without an appreciable 
loss of definition when prints are viewed at 
normal reading-distance. For pictorial reasons 
it is often desirable to soften the result in some 
degree, or otherwise to change the final effect, 
and among the means available the following 
may be mentioned, assuming that an enlarger of 
adjustable focus is used to print. Racking the 
lens slightly out of perfect focus. Employing 
one of the “‘soft-focus”’ variety of lenses instead. 
Placing a screen of “‘ bolting,” or other fine cloth, 
stretched on a frame in front of the paper during 
all, or a part, of the exposure. Covering the paper 
with a sheet of fine ground-glass — ground side 
out. Such methods, combined with the variety 
of textures in which bromide and rapid gaslight 
paper can now be had, give wide scope for experi- 
ment; but if still more is desired, a transparency 
may be made by contact upon a lantern-slide 
plate, and from this an enlarged negative upon 
either a slow plate or thin bromide-paper. Such 
negatives allow scope for local treatment, be- 
sides permitting the use of such processes as gum 
and carbon, which can be worked only by con- 
tact-printing in daylight. 





“TAKE BACK YOUR GOLDEN FIDDLES AND WE'LL BEAT TO OPEN SEA’ ’— Kipling F. M. SUTTER 
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The Mirror-Studio 


ARTHUR PALME 


AVE you ever noticed how nervous, 

especially elderly, people get when 

they come to you to sit for their por- 

traits? How glad they are when vou 

ave them alone for a while to fix 

themselves up before your dresser? How they 
make a last attempt to righten their hair; ar- 
range their curls; pull out the edge of the hand- 
kerchief a little more; push back their cuffs, 
which come out too far? And then you are back 
again, suggesting poses which they never wanted; 
railroad your camera forth and back; rack out 
bellows; reverse, maybe, the ground-glass for a 
high picture, and a hundred other manipulations. 

To the average sitter, all these things are new, 
and must arouse his attention. He forgets the 
chief purposes of his coming to you. Ladies, with 
their born lack of technical interest or under- 
standing, follow these manipulations only on ac- 
count of their curiosity, getting at the same time 
more confused every moment. Not knowing 
what all those funny stunts mean that you per- 
form, your sitter will be awakened suddenly by 
your kind request: ““Now, please’— ‘Oh, 
gracious, wait just a moment ’’— and there she 
goes again, pulling here and there — well, you 
know all that. It requires the patience of a Job and 
the diplomacy of a Richelieu. When the finished 
product is presented, and the facial expression 
has passed the sitter’s censorship, you will no 
doubt have heard frequently: “‘I could have 
arranged that if I could have seen myself in a 
mirror.” **THAT’’ can mean any (to you, appar- 
ently) minor detail in the garment. 

Several years ago, during the good old peace- 
time, when the crossing of the ocean did not re- 
quire more heroism than a railroad-ride through 
Rhode Island, I came, in Europe, to a studio the 
equipment of which was so radically different 
from the common type of atelier that I thought 
it might be of interest to some readers. 

To begin with, there was no camera at all in 
the studio; or, better said, I could not see any. 
There was a plenty of daylight, both side- and 
sky-light, and, in addition, a number of high- 
power incandescent lamps, diffused by some kind 
of light-blue shaded material that did away with 
any offending glare. The entire room was filled 
with a strong vet mellow bluish-white mixture 
of day-and-artificial light. 

One side of the room consisted of a very large 
glass plate — I should say about 12 by 18 feet. 
I did not know at first what was behind that 


glass; it appeared pitch black, and acted as an 
excellent mirror. After agreeing upon the de- 
sired size of the portrait (full figure, bust, ete.), 
the majordomo brought along a desk and a 
chair, and asked me to try out different poses, 
always before the large mirror. “‘When you come 
to a position which you like, arrange everything 
on you as you would like to have it, give a signal 
with your hand and hold still just for a second.” 
Then he disappeared. I was left alone in the 
studio. Presently, I started to make things on 
me look human, looking all the while in the mir- 
ror, waved with my hand (I did not know to 
whom) and froze up for a second. An instant 
later the photographer came forth again, thanking 
me for the opportunity. The picture was the best 
and most natural portrait that I ever had taken 
of me. Of course, my photographic inside re- 
volted against such an unexplained mystery; and 
after confessing to the maestro that I was a 
craftsman of his, although only an amateur, he 
told me and showed me all desirable details. 

Back of the large glass plate was a room about 
18 by 18 feet. The walls, the ceiling and the floor 
of this room were completely covered with dead- 
black wall-paper, and there was no window in the 
room. A standard studio-camera stood in the 
middle of it, all the metal parts of which had a 
black finish. The picture was taken through the 
glass plate, which was kept scrupulously clean. 
The strong light in the studio was thus completely 
reflected on account of the entire black studio. 

If the sitter should so desire, the photographer 
stays with him in the studio. Everything is set 
ready for the exposure in this case in the studio, 
and there is a long hose going through the wall, 
ending in a rubber-bulb in the photographer’s 
hand, so that the exposure can be made from the 
sitting-room very conveniently. 

The readers may consider the many possi- 
bilities and features of this excellent arrange- 
ment. Just like a reflecting-camera: you can see 
yourself to the last moment. The photographer 
claimed this studio as his own idea. 


‘“< 


THERE is one rule, at least, which must never 
be broken — the rule which says “Thou shalt 
not paint two pictures upon one canvas;”’ for 
the house which is divided against itself inevitably 
falls to the ground.— Birce Harrison. This is 
good doctrine and applies to all art in the flat — 
painting, etching and photography.—[Eprror.] 
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SPRING-SHOWER 


WAKABAVASHI SHUNKO 


Pictorial Photography in Japan 


CHARLES HOVEY PEPPER 


mQHE Tenkyu-kwai, a small body of 

Ney amateur-photographers, at Osaka, 

<4 Japan, have issued examples of their 

} work in an exceedingly attractive 

cS, Jform. Each photograph is on a 

dark mount fitting the tone of the print. All are 

enclosed in an attractive and substantial port- 

folio and fastened with ivory pins — a touch of 

taste, good work and elegance which charac- 

terizes so much that is Japanese. In this art, 

as in all art which comes from Japan, we expect 

much. This country produced Seishiu and 

Masanobu and Motonobu, the founders of the 

Kano school, whose works — discolored by time, 

as many are — yet bring their message of subtile 

poetic feeling, breadth and virtuosity of hand- 
ling, and distinguished elegance. 

From Japan came the art of Hok’ sai, Haranobu 
Shunyei, Kiyonaga, Shunsho and that king 
of landscape-artists, Hiroshige. He has taught 
artists and laymen, the world around, the 


beauty of the rainy day. and the silence and 
majesty of a snow-covered earth. He has shown 
that there is scarcely any place which may not 
be turned to the artist’s use. Paddy-fields, with 
their checkerboard-dykes, long Cryptomeria 
avenues, bare hills, river-banks, tops of houses, 
rushing rapids, crowded streets, boats, bridges, 
warehouses, fireworks on the night-sky, men, 
women, horses, dogs, he greedily takes for his 
own, and gives to us, after a hundred years, 
with a grip and freshness that are startling. We 
have much to learn from these wonderful people, 
who do so well whatever they do. 

If it is preparedness, of which we tardily con- 
cern ourselves, we have to recall the quiet and 
effective preparation for the Russian war. I was 
in Japan while that preparedness was at its 
height, shortly before the war broke. There was 
more action than diction. 

Perhaps no country, handicapped by old cus- 
toms, lack of wealth and people, ever prepared 
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to do battle with so rich and populous a country 
with so quiet and patriotic a determination. 
Probably no nation ever bought more navy and 
more army of the most modern and efficient 
type for the money than Japan. Nor was the 
valor of the soldiers greater than the patient 
fervor of the people who shouldered and are 
carrying the war-debt. For centuries, an agri- 
cultural people, they grasp the fact that by in- 
dustries they must make their place in the world, 
as did England. They studied systematically the 
problem, and set to making things — cotton, 
silk, carpets, hats, umbrellas, watches, electrical 
appliances, ore-products, guns, munitions steam- 
ers, men-of-war. Nothing daunted them — they 
do all well, and reach out not only to Eastern 
but to Western markets. 

I recall an anecdote of a young Japanese who 
had spent much time in Germany mastering the 
blanket-industry. He returned to his own coun- 
try as agent for the German firm. Some time 
later, when the trade had been falling off, he 
wrote, in reply to an enquiry as to the reason, 
that the German firm would be glad to know 
that he had formed a stock-company and was 
producing a very satisfactory blanket; however, 
there was one process in the finishing which 
could be improved, and would they kindly fur- 
nish the information. This independence is char- 
acteristic of the Japanese. 

One sees curious signs over shops, such as 
Ladies’ Outfatter, over a dress-maker’s place; Ex- 
tract of Fowl, over an egg shop; Head Cutter, 
over a barber-shop. The owners of these shops 
spoke some English. They had American and 
English friends to whom they could have gone 
for help; but they relied on themselves and went 
ahead on their own initiative. 

A beautiful country, peopled by an energetic, 
industrious, patriotic, brainy folk, is Japan. Be 
one artist, merchant, writer, boiler-maker or 
diplomat, seeing the people each from a different 
slant, he comes away impressed. It is well that 
these Osaka artists put on the sensitized film this 
land, so that we who know something of it and 
we who do not may share its beauties. 


The photographs in question were received, 
without any data, by the Editor, except a note 
which set forth the origin and aims of the photo- 
graphic club — Tenkyu-kwai — and which, in its 
quaint and direct simplicity of expression, re- 
flects the character of the Japanese people and 
their art. It is as follows: 

“The Tenkyu-kwai is a small body of amateur 
Photographers at Osaka. It was founded in No- 
vember, 1912, and humbly purports to contrib- 
ute its quota to the progress of pictorial pho- 





tography during the New Era of 


Tsunesabur6, 


Sotoku 


bers are now reduced to eight. 


“The object of this club is to make pictures by 
photographic process. But the members do not 
intend to follow any set rules determining the 
The one principle 
that unites them all is perfect freedom of process. 
Each one may make pictures in the way that best 
suits his fancy and taste without being fettered 


style of their productions. 


by any conventional rules. 


““We have bravely resolved to bring this little 
album before the public, even though it may be 
feared that the effort of three long years has not 
yet been crowned with proportional success. Yet 
were we obliged to wait before publishing the 
album until our art should be so perfect as to be 
able to silence all adverse criticism, we would 
most probably never have the opportunity of 


making any publication at all. 


“In general, the members work with pictures 
drawn by Japanese, Chinese, or European mas- 
ters before the eye for reference. But while ma- 
king steady progress in the knowledge of the 
pictorial art, the mind chafes more and more 
under the inconvenience of photographic ma- 
nipulation and can hardly ever finish a picture 
without a deal of irritation. Whether, in such cir- 
cumstances, it will be possible to continue this 
publication in the future is still an open ques- 


tion; anyhow, the authors will try to give out 
one album per year.” 


= 


Ir is marvelous that such a large proportion 
of intelligent men, with ample wealth, are con- 
tent to fritter and wear away their lives in cities, 


where the glories of the heavens and the earth, 
the rising of the morning sun, the charm of each 
opening day, are so seldom seen; of the sweet 
songs of birds, the moist fresh earth, instinct 


with life, the glow and shadows on the moun- 


tains; at night, the firmament o’erspread with 
wondrous light; the wind in the forest, the on- 
coming clouds, and the thick darkness — of all 
these, and the voices they have for us, they know 
almost nothing.— CHARLEs N. GILBERT. 
“2 

Ir is now just the top of spring with us. The 
whole country is mad with green. 
cherry-blossoms bitten out upon the black firs, 


and the black firs bitten out of the blue sky, is a 


sight to set before a king.— R. L. STEVENSON. 








Taisho. 

“The promoters were nine in number, namely: 
Messrs. Wakabayashi Katsuji, Kajiwara Ken- 
kichi, Yokoyama Fukuz6, Yoshida Yoshitar6, 
Kometani Tomiz6, Aoki 
Chuzaburé, Ashida Gentard, and Mori Ippyo, 
and after the death of Mr. Aoki, Mr. Kiriyama 
Seiji took his place, but soon retired, so the mem- 
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Stains on Negatives and Prints 


Their Cause and Their Cure 


MONG the numerous negatives and 

prints submitted by amateurs for 

criticism to the correspondence- 

NM school of the Eastman Kodak Com- 

mes) pany, quite a large percentage of 

them are stained. With a view to preventing this 

the company has devoted much attention to the 

subject of stains, and the following methods and 

formule for their removal are a result of work 

carried out in the Research Laboratory at Kodak 
Park. 

Stains may be due to several causes, and vary 
accordingly in their nature and color. Thus, we 
may have red or blue ink stains, iron stains, pyro 
and iron stains, silver and dichroic fog stains, 
oxidation stains and others less common. Since 
yellow stains are most frequently met with, we 
will deal with them first. 

The two commonest yellow stains in photog- 
raphy are oxidation and silver stains. Oxidation 
stains are caused by oxidation of the developer by 
oxygen from the air. Thus we may have Elon, 
Pyro, Hydrochinon and other developer stains, 
which may be either local or general. 

Local stains are the result of careless handling 
of the negative or print, being caused by incom- 
plete immersion in the developing- or fixing-solu- 
tions. A slight curl of the film or print, or too 
many films or prints in one tray, will leave some 
part of the surface exposed to the air, oxidation 
will take place and a yellow patch will appear the 
size of the portion of film or print exposed to the 
air. 

The necessity of completely submerging the 
films or prints in the solutions is obvious, and 
after being placed in the fixing-bath they should 
be moved about. A precaution that is a great 
trouble-saver is the use of an acid stop-bath be- 
tween developing and fixing. The effect of this 
is to neutralize or destroy the effect of the alkali 
in the developer that is carried over in the film, 
thus reducing the tendency of the developer to 
oxidize. 

There is also a danger that if the acid fixing- 
bath becomes neutralized through the carrying 
over of alkali from the developer, stains may be 
produced. It is therefore a wise precaution to add 
further amounts of liquid hardener to the fixing- 
bath at intervals, to make sure that it remains 
acid. 

Local yellow stains produced in this way act 
just as if pieces of yellow filter were placed over 
the negative, and the image produced will be 


weaker in those places where the stain is present, 
hence the necessity of avoiding or removing it. 

General oxidation stain extends over the entire 
surface of the film or print, and is caused by the 
use of an old or discolored developer, or by a de- 
veloper not containing a sufficient amount of 
sulphite. Pyro will give this stain, especially if 
the solution has been allowed to stand for any 
considerable time before use. In cases where the 
general stain is uniform it will have no other 
effect than to prolong the printing-time of the 
negative. 

In the case of a pyro-developed negative, in 
addition to the slight general vellow stain above, 
there is usually a yellow stain image present along 
with the silver image, the presence of which may 
be revealed by removing the silver image in a 
bath of Farmer’s reducer. This image is an oxi- 
dation product of the developer produced in those 
places where the metallic silver is formed during 
development. This oxidation stain has the effect 
of increasing the contrast of the negative, and 
explains the fact that a thin-looking pyro-devel- 
oped negative will often give a contrasty print. 

The other common stain that is likely to occur is 
silver stain. It is difficult to distinguish this from 
oxidation stain by ordinary observation. Like the 
latter, it can be either local or general, and it 
arises from one or several of the following causes: 

(a) The first cause is the use of an old and ex- 
hausted fixing-bath, containing an undue amount 
of silver in solution. If the film or print is not 
sufficiently washed, some of the silver salt re- 
mains. This is colorless, but is changed to yellow 
silver sulphide after some time. This first cause 
is easily prevented. 

(b) Incomplete Fixing. This can occur even 
with a new bath if the print or film is taken from 
the bath too soon. While the plate is fixing, the 
silver halide in the emulsion changes first to 
colorless silver thiosulphate, which is compara- 
tively insoluble. At this point the milkiness of 
the plate or film disappears. By leaving the plate 
in the bath this soluble and colorless compound 
is changed to a more soluble double thiosulphate 
of silver, which can be easily washed out. When 
the film is removed from the fixing-bath immedi- 
ately after the milkiness has disappeared — the 
first stage of fixing — no amount of washing, 
later, will remove the insoluble silver sait, and 
this will in time be changed to yellow silver 
sulphide stain. The only safe rule is to leave all 
prints and negatives in the fixing-bath for double 
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MORNING AT THE RIVERBANK 


the time required to reach the end of the first 
stage, which is marked by the disappearance of 
the milkiness. 

(c) If prints or negatives have not been com- 
pletely covered while in the fixing-bath, they may 
appear completely fixed; but in spots they may 
have fixed only as far as the first stage, with the 
result that on exposure to the air yellow stains 
will appear. 

Local silver stains may be caused by leaving 
a negative in contact with damp solio paper. 
This paper contains a soluble silver salt which is 
more or less absorbed by the negative and pro- 
duces the stain. 

When using solio paper, care should be taken 
to see that the paper and the negative are per- 
fectly dry. When there is a possibility of the 
negative and paper being in contact over-night, 
owing to failing light, a sheet of Kodaloid (thin 
celluloid) should be placed between them before 
exposing. 

As previously stated, it is difficult to detect 
slight silver stain in the presence of oxidation 
stain by observation. While a: stain may be either 
pure silver stain or pure oxidation stain, it is 


KOMETANI KORO 


more likely to be a combination of the two. 
From the above it is evident, therefore, that 
yellow stain may consist of one or more of the 
following compounds: 
Metallic silver, silver sulphide, silver thiosul- 
phate, silver photohalide, tegether with an oxi- 
dation product of the developer. 


Removal of Yellow Stain 


There are two methods of removing the stain 
— (a) chemically, (b) photographically. 

When treating a mounted print, it should first 
be soaked in water and laid face down on a sheet 
of paper and the mount pulled way from the 
print —not the print from the mount, or the 
print will be torn. 

Oxidation stain may be removed by bleaching 
the silver image to silver chloride, and redevelop- 
ing, this process, incidentally, removing the stain. 
In the case of both film and prints, it is a wise 
precaution first to harden them in a 5 percent 
solution of formalin, and wash, otherwise the 
gelatine is apt to soften and frill during the treat- 
ment. The permanganate bleach is made up of 
the following two stock-solutions: 
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A 
Avoirdupois Metric 
Potass. perman- 

ganate 64 
Water 32 


grains 
liter 


grains 

ounces 
B 

Sodium chloride 

(table salt) 
Sulphuric acid 

(strong) 1 ounce 160 grains 40 c.c. 
Water 32 1 liter 

For use, take two parts of water and one part 
of B, and to this add one part of A. 

A 5 percent solution of hydrochloric acid can 
be used instead of solution B; but as it is often of 
uncertain strength its use is not recommended. 
A point that must be observed in the mixing of 
the solutions is that the stock-solution A must be 
added to the diluted B solution, that is, one part 
of A must be added to the combined two parts of 
water and one part of B. If the stock-solutions 
are mixed before B is diluted, chlorine gas will be 
given off. When the solutions are mixed as di- 


53 ounces 160 grains 


ounces 


rected, chlorine gas is not liberated, but remains 
in solution and converts the silver image into 
silver chloride, which is wanted. 

The solutions A and B keep well if kept sepa- 
rately, but not when mixed, and for this reason 
the bleaching-bath should be prepared as _re- 


quired. 

When preparing the solution A, be sure that 
no particles of undissolved potassium permanga- 
nate remain, or they will give trouble in the way 
of spots and blemishes in the negative. 

The bleaching should be complete in about 
three or four minutes, after which the negative 
should be rinsed and put into a weak solution of 
sodium bisulphite, rinsed and developed in a 
strong light (daylight, if possible) with an ordinary 
developer, say Nepera solution one part, water 
four parts. 

In the case of a pyro-developed negative, the 
image of which consists partly of a silver and 
partly of a pyro stain image, the above process 
removes the stain image entirely, leaving a pure 
silver image, the process therefore being equiva- 
lent to reduction. By using a weak pyro rede- 
veloper, much of the original stain image may be 
re-formed, though, incidentally, considerable 
general yellow stain is produced at the same time. 

Silver Stains 

If silver stain is treated as above, it will not be 
removed, but will be changed to metallic silver, 
and a black deposit will take the place of the 
yellow stain. 

When a negative or print is stained, and it is 
decided to attempt its removal, it is a good plan 


to find out by a preliminary test just what par. 
ticular variety of stain you have to deal with, 
This is done by cutting a narrow strip from the 
edge of the stained paper or film, and bleaching 
and redeveloping as described above. If the 
stain is removed entirely, it is pure oxidation 
stain, but if it is replaced by a black deposit, it 
consists more or less of pure silver. 

Whenever silver stain is present, it is a much 
safer and better plan to remove it photograph- 
ically. 

The following method of removing stains by 
means of color-sensitive plates and light filters 
is taken from Studio Light, February, 1917. 

“This special use we have in mind for a pan- 
chromatic plate and contrast-filter is for repro- 
ducing valuable negatives that have become so 
badly stained that they are useless for printing, 

*“Negatives become stained in various ways, 
and sometimes these stains cannot be removed 
by a chemical treatment without injuring the 
silver image. It is useless to try to print from 
them, but it is a very simple matter to reproduce 
them, provided the chemical that made the stain 
has not removed a portion of the silver image, 
and this is not often the case. 

**A positive made through the strong Wratten 
*G’ filter on a panchromatic plate will show no 
trace of the yellow stain. It is then a simple mat- 
ter to make a negative on a Seed 23 plate from 
the positive, by contact, if the positive is of the 
desired size. 

**Filter-film is not expensive, but care should 
be used in handling it. It is stained gelatine 
stripped from the glass-support on which it was 
coated, and without a support it must be kept 
absolutely dry to retain its form. 

“On the other hand, an enlarged, reduced or 
full-sized positive may be made in the enlarging 
or reducing camera, in which case a piece of 
filter, only slightly larger than the diameter of 
the lens mount, will be required.” 

Apart from yellow stains, we may have brown 
iron-rust stains, or bluish stains caused by the 
action of pyro on such iron stains, though these 
are usually removed during the bleaching- and 
developing-process above, as are likewise stains 
due to most aniline dyes, and red and_ black 
writing-inks. In the case of some samples of red 
ink, a slight trace of stain will remain after such 
treatment, in which case its effect may be re- 
moved photographically. 

Although the article in Studio Light makes 
particular reference to the ‘‘G”’ filter for removing 
yellow stain, any colored stain may be dealt with 
in a similar manner by a suitable choice of filters, 
so that on viewing the stained negative or print 
through the filter, the stain becomes invisible. 
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Another form of stain, rarely met with, is 
dichroic fog, which appears yellowish green on 
Icoking at the surface of the film, but pink when 
looking through the negative. This stain consists 
of particles of colloidal silver, and is caused by 
underexposure and forced development of rapid 
plates or film with a developer containing hypo, 
ammonia or an excess of alkali or sulphite, that is, 
a solvent of silver bromide, or the use of a weak 
fixing-bath or one containing an excess of de- 
veloper. 

Anything which tends to increase the solu- 
bility of the silver bromide in the developer, such 
as an increase of temperature, tends to increase 
the amount of fog likewise. The stain may be 
removed by an application of a weak solution 
of Farmer’s reducer, or a dilute solution of po- 
tassium permanganate with the addition of a 
few drops of sulphuric acid. This will be effective 
only if the stain is more readily attacked than the 
silver image, so that if the stain is of long stand- 
ing, the slight reduction of the negative is apt to 
take place. 

While oxidation stain is being removed by the 


YOKOYAMA KINKEI 


above bleaching- and redeveloping-process, any 
drying-marks left on the film or plate, caused by 
too rapid drying, will disappear also. 

Another advantage in the use of the bleaching- 
and redeveloping-method is that it affords an 
oppcrtunity for intensification and reduction. If 
the negative from which we wish to remove stain 
is weak and thin, we can, in the redeveloping- 
stage of the stain-removing process, redevelop 
with a solution of sodium sulphide. If, on the 
other hand, the negative is too dense, by cutting 
down the time of redevelopment and_ subse- 
quently fixing we can effect any degree of reduc- 
tion. In this way we can make two improvements 
to our negative by the one operation, and if the 
negative happened to have any of the other 
stains mentioned above, we accomplish several 
improvements with one effort. The above meth- 
ods of stain-removal may be applied to the re 
moval of stains from sulphided prints also. 


It is art and science alone that reveal to us and 
give us the hope of a loftier life.-—Beethoven. 
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Burson Tries Psychology 


MICHAEL GROSS 


mapeyN red bold-face type, the head-line 

: ne of the circular asked the presump- 

Le pp) (uous question: ARE You A SALEs- 

Ya) MAN OR AN OrDER-TAKER? This 

was followed by a brief sentence to 

the effect that eighty percent of the men who were 

paid to sell goods merely went around taking 

orders. But the remedy was now at hand, the 

next paragraph proclaimed. For thirty dollars, 

payable five dollars down and the balance at 

your convenience — meaning, no doubt, when- 

ever the collector caught you in — any one could 

learn all there was to know about scientific sales- 

manship: character-analysis, and the way to 
read a customer’s mind. 

Burson had received similar letters in the morn- 
ing’s mail before, but, priding himself on the fact 
that their message did not apply to him, he had 
consigned them to the waste-basket. Now, how- 
ever, coming as it did so soon after the disastrous 
Shevling episode, the blatant head-line of the 
circular struck home. Was he really only an 
order-taker? Burson reflected. Surely a real 
salesman would never have permitted a man like 
Shevling to get on his nerves, and would also 
have known better then to deliberately antag- 
onize him. No, he was not a real salesman, was 
his final decision, and the quicker he subscribed 
for the course and learned how to be one, the bet- 
ter it would be for the firm of Burson and Condit. 

Accordingly, when Art came in a little later, 
Burson flipped the circular across to him and said, 
“That came in the morning’s mail, Art. Read it 
and see what you think of the proposition.” 

Art glanced through the text and then tossed 
it back, with the one word “ Bunk.” 

“TI don’t agree with you there,” Burson said. 
“T think if I had the knowledge that course gives 
a man you would never have lost Mr. Tomlin’s 
order, because I would have known how to handle 
Shevling. Just listen what you get for your 
thirty dollars;” and he picked up the circular and 
commenced reading: “‘Once having mastered 
this course, you will be able to know, even after 
the first casual glance, the thoughts that are in 
your customer’s mind; you will be a keen judge 
of character and learn how to read a man’s face 
like an: open book; you will learn to judge by a 
man’s features just how he should be handled, 
and last, but not least, the great secret of how to 
extract an order as quickly and as painlessly as 
possible will be taught to you. Is n’t that worth 
the moderate price charged?” 


“It surely is,” agreed Art, “if you really get 
ag 

Burson hastened to assure Art that, once having 
signed up for the course, he would see to it that 
he got all that was coming to him, and it was 
finally decided he was to subscribe and be con- 
verted into a master-salesman, after which, if 
the cure was complete, Art would also take the 
course. 

However, it was not until he had taken the 
eighth lesson that an opportunity came up for 
Burson to show what his studies had done for 
him. Art came in at the end of a particularly 
dreary day, threw his package of samples in a 
corner, and sat down on one of the benches, the 
very picture of despair. 

“‘What’s wrong, Art, old man?” Burson in- 
quired sympathetically, looking up from his job 
of squeegeeing a batch of prints onto a ferrotype 
plate. 

“Everything is wrong!” Art exclaimed de- 
spondently; “‘I’ve been trying to get an order 
out of Mr. Evers of the Evers-Dunning Com- 
pany for the last month, but I don’t seem to be 
able to size him up right. No matter what price 
I make on a job, that fellow Graves, of the Acme 
Studio, always takes the order away from me. 
Mr. Evers has given me a chance to figure on 
another order, but what ’s the use. Graves will 
land it, and all I'll get for my pains will be a 
polite little note thanking me for submitting my 
prices.” 

Burson stopped working his roller for a mo- 
ment, and stood, with knitted brows, wrestling 
with the problem. Then, as a solution came to 
him, he leaned across the table and said: “If 
your not being able to size Mr. Evers up right is 
the only thing that prevents you from getting an 
order, you ’ve given me just the opportunity I ’ve 
been waiting for —to meet some man who is 
hard to size up. Let me take a shot at this Mr. 
Evers. Even with the little knowledge of scien- 
tific salesmanship that I’ve already gained from 
my course, I ought to be able to read him like an 
open book.” 

Art brightened up perceptibly. “That’s a 
good idea,”’ he exclaimed enthusiastically. “‘ You 
get into Mr. Evers’ good graces, and then we ’Il 
quote such a low price on this order that he will 
be glad to give you the business. And once we 
get in,” Art went on grimly, “it will take dyna- 
mite to blast us off again.” 

‘Suppose we throw in the negatives free and 
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just charge for the prints,’’ Burson suggested; 
“we can easily make up our initial loss on repeat- 
orders, and the Acme people, confident that, 
having beat us so often, they can easily do so 
again, will quote regular prices and consequently 
be a mile high.” 

** Just the thing,” Art said. “I’m beginning to 
think the money you are spending for that 
course is n’t such a bad investment after all.” 

The next day Burson brought his text-books 
to the studio and spent all morning brushing up 
on his lessons. Art had said that the best time to 
see Mr. Evers was about twelve o'clock, and so, 
at half-past eleven, Burson hastily skimmed 
through lesson eight, wrote out the estimate he 
was to give Mr. Evers, and, grabbing up a few 
samples, hurried out. 

He arrived in the outer offices of the Evers- 
Dunning Company about a half-hour later and 
gave the girl at the desk his card to take in to 
Mr. Evers. In a few moments she came back 
and said that another salesman was already wait- 
ing for an interview, but, as Mr. Evers expected 
to spend at least an hour with the first man, he 
would see Mr. Burson at once, provided his 
proposition would not take very long. Burson 
told the girl to say that all he wanted was five 
minutes of Mr. Evers’ time, and in a moment 
she came back and said he could go right in. “* Mr. 
Evers’ office is the last one on the right-hand side 
as you go down that aisle,”’ she directed Burson, 
pointing out a passageway at the other end of 
the room. 

Burson walked down the aisle and into the 
office she described, where he found Mr. Evers 
nervously pacing up and down the room, evi- 
dently about to go out, for his hat and gloves 
were lying on a chair, and the flat-top desk in the 
corner was clear. 

Mr. Evers stopped and looked up as Burson 
entered, which gave that student of psychology 
a good chance to study the features of the man 
he had to sell and discover the kind of individual 
he was. He now saw that Mr. Evers belonged 
to the Dolichocephalic type; this discovery, 
coupled with the fact of his being of a high-strung 
temperament, as evinced by his nervous pacing 
of the room, meant, according to Burson’s text- 
books, that the best plan of approach was to 
present his proposition in bald facts, leaving out 
all superfluities and fancy flights of persuasive 
language. Mr. Evers’ type, according to lesson 
eight, detested formalities. They were best 
pleased when a salesman eschewed the “hellos”’ 
and “how are you, old mans”’ and came right to 
the point. 

His plan of attack being decided upon, Burson 
walked directly up to Mr. Evers, and handing 


him the estimate said: ““My name is Burson, of 
Burson and Condit. We want an opportunity to 
show you the quality of our work, and, to make 
the experiment worth while to you, we are willing 
to throw in the negatives on this job absolutely 
free of charge. We are also quoting exceptionally 
low on the prints, as you can readily see when I 
tell you that our price for the complete job will 
be only eighty dollars. I hope you can see your 
wav clear to tell us to go right ahead.”’ Burson 
ended up hopefully. 

There was a long pause. 


Finally Mr. Evers 


cleared his throat and said, “Of course, Mr. 
Burson, while I appreciate your coming in here 
and telling me just the thing I’ve been wanting 
to hear, still I don’t see how the whole subject 
concerns me at all.” 

“Why! Is our price as high as all that?” Bur- 
son asked in surprise, thinking the words were 


meant in sarcasm. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” was the answer; 
“vou ‘Il have to ask Mr. Evers.” 

“Aren’t you Mr. Evers?” Burson 
yelled. “‘Then what are you doing in his office?” 

“I’m not Mr. Evers,” came the calm reply, 
“and this is not his office. This is the waiting- 
room, and my name is Graves, of the Acme 
Studio. Mr. Evers’ office is the last one to the 
right side of this aisle, not the left, and I’m wait- 
ing for him to get through with another sales- 
man before going in to see him. I wanted to stop 
you,’ he went on more kindly, noticing the crest- 
fallen expression on Burson’s face, “‘as soon as 
you told me who you were, but you blurted out 
your proposition so fast, I did n’t get a chance. 
Do you always sell goods by rushing up to a 
man without greeting him by name or saying 
‘hello,’ and then firing your proposition at his 
head? If you do, you ought to take a few lessons 
in salesmanship.” 

Burson did not dare tell him that “lessons in 
salesmanship” were just what had made him 
shoot off his proposition in one breath, and that 
if his head had not been so full of Brachycephalie 
and Dolichocephalic types, facial characteristics 
and scientific salesmanship, he would, perhaps, 
have had sense enough to tell the right side of 
the aisle from the left. So he said that his rush 
was due to the fact that he was not feeling well, 
and had wanted to get out into the open air as 
soon as possible. Then, to make the “bluff” 
good, Burson had to turn around hurriedly and 
walk out. He was even glad of the opportunity 
to make a hasty exit. for he knew that, after telling 
his competitor his prices, and just what “* Burson 
and Condit” intended doing to get the business, 
there was n’t a chance in the world for an order. 

Art heard the sound of Burson’s feet coming 
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up the steps and, running out into the hall, he 
peered over the balustrade and yelled down, 
“*Need any help to bring that order in, Burson?”’ 
Receiving no answer, he went back into the room. 
In a few moments Burson entered. Without a 
word of greeting, he walked over to a shelf near 
the window, took down text-book number one, 
entitled “The Brachycephalic and Other Types 
in Humans;”’ text-book number two, on “‘ Reading 
the Mind Through Feature Study,” and the third 
and last volume, on “Scientific Deduction as an 
Aid to Salesmanship.” He laid one book care- 


fully on top of the other, then walked to the open 
window. Before Art could comprehend what he 
was about, Burson, with a savage gesture, threw 
them all out. When the crash came up to him 
from the court-yard, three flights below, he 
turned to Art, and, trying to force a smile, said: 

“Will you promise to forget to ask any ques- 
tions about the Evers-Dunning Company if I 
promise to immediately forget all the useless 
junk I got out of those books, and use my cwn 
common sense hereafter in selling goods?”” And 
Art, seeing that Burson meant it, gave his word. 


Bromide-Printing 


C. F. INSTON, F.R.P.S. 


“AN this article I do not set out to say 
anything really new about bromide- 
printing. My aim is merely to give 
a simple, a very simple, account of 

my own method of making bro- 
mides — chiefly enlargements — interspersing a 
few desultory remarks based upon my experi- 
ence with the process during the past twenty 
years. 

One is often told that there are no bad plstes 
and no bad papers; but this statement I must 
contradict at once. There are bad plates and 
there are bad papers — bad, I mean, in the sense 
that they are not fitted for the purpose one has in 
view, or for the result one wishes to achieve. 

Let me put it in another way, and state that 
it is the worker, not the maker, who converts 
otherwise good material into bad by the simple 
process of wrong selection. More times than I 
can count, for example, I have had small prints 
submitted to me for judgment and criticism, 
made upon the roughest bromide-paper it was 
possible to procure. Needless to say, the prints 
did not satisfy the worker. ‘‘ Why, then, did he 
make them on rough paper?” you ask. I do not 
know. Perhaps he had heard that prints made 
on rough paper were more “artistic”’ than those 
made on smooth; but he had quite overlooked 
the fact that this remark applied to large prints 
and not to small ones. 

Selection of the right material or surface of 
paper is essential to success; but this is not all. 
Even with the right material and the right tools 
for the work, how easy it is to spoil even the very 
best photographic product! On the other hand, 
how very easy to achieve success, if one will but 
follow carefully the instructions laid down so 
explicitly by the makers, who ought to know 


how their own wares can be used to best ad- 
vantage. 

Do I always follow the instructions sent out 
with each packet of paper, or those given in the 
text-books? Candidly speaking, I do not, ex- 
cept at first; but neither, on the other hand, do I 
depart far from the printed instructions or from 
the general rules laid down as applicable to the 
process. Let me try to make my meaning clear 
by describing my practice in this matter. 

As soon as a new make of material, either 
plates or paper, is placed upon the market, I try 
it, invariably following the manufacturer’s printed 
instructions to the letter. By this means I dis- 
cover at once what it is capable of yielding, and 
then I proceed to try modifications — modifica- 
tions of formula, or, perhaps, of exposure. Thus 
I find out for the future the exact uses to which I 
can put it, and learn how to gain my objective. 
Then, when I want a particular kind of print, I 
know at once the make of paper that will give it, 
and I use that paper only. 

Few out of the thousands of photographic 
workers really know the power placed in their 
hands by the makers of bromide-papers. You 
may select Kodak paper alone; and from the many 
varieties of surface you can choose a paper suit- 
able for any subject that may present itself, or 
any class of print you wish to produce. 

Suppose I want an ordinary good black bro- 
mide-enlargement. Well, almost any Kodak 
paper will give me that quite easily if I follow the 
instructions. But I take it that only the pro- 
fessional worker wishes constantly to make what 
is called the ordinary print. In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred I want to produce something 
differing in one or more respects from the ordinary 
print, most probably for exhibition-purposes, 
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and I set about to produce it in this way. 

First of all, I prove my negative with a print 
made upon Velox, and from that proof I try to 
judge what I am likely to get in a bromide-en- 
largement made from the same negative. If I 
have any doubts about it, I place the negative 
in the lantern and focus on to the easel up to 
15 x 12 size, and there study the effect. If still 
in doubt, I make an ordinary enlargement on 
any bromide-paper that may be handy, and, 
finally, judge from that whether it is worth while 
to trouble to make any further enlargements 
from that negative. (Parenthetically, let me 
state that I always use a lantern and incandescent 
gas for making my enlargements.) If I decide 
to make other enlargements from my tested 
negative, I then select the paper that I have 
learned by previous experiments will give me 
the best results, and produce exactly the kind of 
print I want. 

I always make a trial test; i.e., a series of ex- 
posures on a strip of the paper. (A test-sheet is 


FORMAN HANNA 


supplied with each large-sized packet of Kodak 
bromide paper.) I may possibly give four expo- 
sures of 20, 30, 60 and 100 seconds respectively, 
examine the test-strip, and decide which expo- 
sure to give for the print. I never index length of 
exposure on my negatives, preferring to make a 
fresh test with each fresh packet of paper. In 
the long run, I find this the best and cheapest 
plan. 

Having made my test strips, and having de- 
cided on the correct exposure, I proceed with the 
larger print. As a rule, the first enlargement 
proves more or less satisfactory. It certainly will 
not be a print to destroy. If it does not prove to 
be up to exhibition-standard, I can tell from its 
appearance what modification of the developer 
or exposure will give me the exact thing I require. 

What modification of developer or exposure is 
available? Let me deal first with exposure. One 
is always told, when working bromide-paper, that 
only by correct exposure can one get the best 
result. That may be true enough if one only 
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knew what is the correct exposure. Of course, 
the old hand knows, or ought to know, what the 
term means; but he who is not an old hand is 
often enough sorely troubled to know the correct 
exposure. I am afraid that he will only learn it 
through trials and tribulations, and at the cost of 
much paper; but for every spoiled print he should 
have gained and stored away knowledge and ex- 
perience which will be helpful in future work. 
Personally, I always give what would be called 
a very full exposure — to some, indeed, it might 
look very much like overexposure. This I be- 
lieve to be the best plan — a very full exposure 
in all cases. and subsequent control exercised by 
modifying the developer. 

Let me turn now to development. How should 
the developer be modified to produce the desired 
effect? Obviously, one cannot lay down hard 
and fast rules to suit every case. In my own 
work, I rarely set out to make a deep black 
print, i.e., a print showing an intense black in 
its darkest parts. Indeed, I rather lean to a gray- 
black, and I use amidol, or Dolmi as this developer 
is called in the Kodak-instructions. In order to 
get the desired gray-black tones, I make up my 
developer with a little less Dolmi than the Kodak- 
formula prescribes for a given amount of sodium 
sulphite, and then I add water until I have a com- 
paratively weak solution. On the other hand, I 
may want an intense blue-black print. I simply 
use a little more Dolmi than the normal amount 
given in the Kodak formula. 

That is all simple enough so far, but what 
happens when I want a strong black and a good 
range of grays in my print? That problem may 
arise with a seascape, for instance, where there is 
a strong foreground and a mass of delicate clouds 
above. In making a print of that kind I always 
use a two-solution developer — generally sodium 
carbonate and metol, or Elon as the correspond- 
ing chemical is called. This gives me another 
method of control. I take two measures: into 
No. 1 I put an overdose of Elon and little car- 
bonate; and into No. 2 I put an overdose of car- 
bonate and little Elon. Having fully exposed my 
bromide-paper, in accordance with my usual 
practice, I develop out my darkest part slowly 
with No. 1 solution; then I wash the print and 
pour over it No. 2 solution, which will very 
quickly develop out the clouds and render them 
in full range of gray tones. Of course, I am mind- 
ful of the fact that a print “‘correctly”’ exposed 
can be quite spoiled either by underdevelopment 
or by overdevelopment; the first lacks gradation 
and detail, and the second is choked up and too 
dark. The remedy for each of these evils suggests 
itself to the intelligent photographer. 

Again, I seldom make an enlargement with- 


out using what is known as “‘bolting-silk.”” This 
I fix at a distance of about 8 inches from the 
lens when making a 15 x 12 enlargement. The 
use of this silk for procuring diffusion is so well 
known that it is needless for me to refer to it 
more fully, though I may call attention to the 
fact that a slightly longer exposure is required 
when it is employed, and care should be taken to 
use it when making the test-slips if it is to be 
used for the print. 

Although I am not dealing with the making of 
prints for the purpose of Bromoil, I may say, in 
passing, that all my prints for this process are 
made in just the same manner as if they were in- 
tended to be left as bromides. This has been 
found to yield the most satisfactory results in 
connection with Bromoil photo-manipulations. 

As I never take the trouble to tone a bromide- 
print, I do not intend to refer to any of the sev- 
eral toning-processes further than to suggest 
that the worker should follow faithfully the direc- 
tions found in the packet of paper or study the 
text-books on the subject, and gain knowledge 
and experience by making trial of their teaching. 

In writing of prints so far, I have meant en- 
largements; but nearly all my remarks apply 
also to small-sized direct bromide-prints. After 
all, the making of the negative is only a means 
to an end. The print is the thing that will give 
pleasure to the many —if it is properly made. 
Therefore, it behooves the maker of the prints to 
choose the best medium for his purpose; and, if 
he be a bromide-worker, he cannot fail to find 
among the many varieties of Kodak bromide one 
paper which, by his simply following out the 
plain instructions found in each packet, will be 
certain to produce prints of a beautiful, rich 
quality.—From “Kodak Bromide Pictures.” 


First Principles of Composition 


Don’t divide your picture into spaces of equal 
size and proportion. For some psychological 
reason of which we have not the explanation, the 
human mind abhors an equal division of space in 
a picture. Therefore, don’t put either your 
horizon-line or your principal object of interest 
in the exact center of the canvas. How far above 
or how far below the center the horizon should 
be placed, will of course depend upon the char- 
acter of the motive and its various units. Unless 
there is some very convincing reason for the high 
horizon, however, all experience points to the 
lower division as best. A vast sky always lends 
nobility to a picture; whereas the suppression or 
nearly total elimination of the sky tends to con- 
vert the canvas into a sort of transcendent still- 
life.— Brree Harrison. 
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The Pictures I Have Missed 


EBERT BURLEW 


F I only had a camera with me!” 
is an exclamation that has escaped 
many of us at one time or another, 


eS } scapes or snapshots, or whether our 
knowledge of photography is limited to the 
simple conviction that a camera is an instrument 
of torture. This involuntary cry is the expression 
of our innate desire to make an indelible record 
of some fleeting incident, usually ludicrous or 
curious, that appeals to our fancy. It is seldom 
-alled forth by pathetic occurrences, perhaps be- 
cause of our disposition to efface the sorrowful 
from our lives as quickly as possible. 

More often than otherwise, if we actually had 
a camera at hand we could not have secured a 
picture anyway, for these striking incidents 
which make us cry, ““My kingdom for a camera!” 
are usually impossible of photographic reproduc- 
tion because of technical difficulties. So our 
wish is really for the power to draw or paint the 
picture instantaneously, as we ourselves see it, 
for only in this way can many of these incidents 
be recorded so that others may enjoy them. 

There is another sort of occasion, however, 
when the photographer repeats this phrase in 
no feeble way. It is when he witnesses a striking 
event or scene of temporary nature that is pho- 
tographically possible, and realizes that his cam- 
era reposes on its shelf at home. The cry then is 
one of inpotence, and his feelings exceed in in- 
tensity the emotions that must have filled the 
breasts of the Foolish Virgins of Biblical fame 
when they were denied admission to the marriage- 
ceremony. 

Washington, our glorious National Capital, is 
the photographer’s paradise — Washington of 
the arching trees, the inspiring vistas and the 
crystallization of the architect’s dream! Here is 
a subject in itself worthy of all the art of the 
photographer; but when we add the ever- 
changing stream of prominent persons coming 
to the city, and the stirring events always occur- 
ring within its borders, we can understand, per- 
haps, why Washington is the Mecca of amateur 
and professional photographers. 

Naturally, an abiding interest in his Capital 
is bound up in the heart of every American, and, 
sooner or later, he hopes to make his pilgrimage 
to this shrine of Democracy; but in the mean- 
time his curiosity must be satisfied by an infin- 
itude of pictures. There must be pictures of the 
parks, the streets and the buildings; pictures of 


the men who have their hands on the throttle of 
our Government, and pictures of the beautiful 
women who are drawn there annually by the at- 
tractions of the social season or the demands of 
official life. And, let this be in strict confidence, 
any or all of them are ever ready to be photo- 
graphed, if approached respectfully. 

It was in Washington last Easter that my most 
recent experience in missing a worth-while pic- 
ture occurred. We had turned from Columbia 
Road into Connecticut Avenue— that promenade 
made famous by the long line of notables who have 
paraded its broad sidewalks — and were attracted 
by a crowd which was forming in front of St. 
Margaret’s, the quaint, rambling Episcopal 
church perched on a terrace in the shadow of the 
towering Highlands apartment house. To a 
Washingtonian this meant that the President 
was inside, for this was the church regularly at- 
tended by the first lady of the land before her 
marriage to Mr. Wilson, and now, as every one 
knows, attended alternately with the President’s 
own church, the Central Presbyterian. 

With nothing more urgent in mind than the 
usual Easter promenade, it was natural that we 
should join the steadily increasing crowd. A 
small group of secret-service men, who are ever 
at the President’s elbow, these days, stood un- 
obtrusively on the edge of the assemblage scan- 
ning the faces of newcomers. These men, whose 
experience would form a treatise on the psy- 
chology of crowds, seemed peculiarly out of place 
in this orderly, well-dressed Easter throng; but 
knowing that the fanatic is ever abroad, one 
could not question the necessity of their presence 
even at the very doors of the church. 

This church, by the way, seemed to be a veri- 
table magnet, drawing hundreds of persons to 
its doors. The crowds soon overspread the side- 
walk and lawns, leaving only a passageway to 
the curb. The air was charged with a subtle note 
of expectancy — but we were destined to spend 
many long minutes before our vigil was rewarded. 
Communion services were detaining the con- 
gregation longer than usual. 

My photographic instinct, which is ever pres- 
ent even though the black box is at home, caused 
me during the wait to study the crowd. It was a 
cloudy day, and this may account for the lament- 
able absence of cameras; for in a city where 
seemingly one person in ten carries a camera of 
some sort, there was only one in sight — a fixed- 
focus box, wholly inadequate for snapshot-work 
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in dim light. Every intent face, every Easter- 
gown and every brick of the gabled church was 
an open invitation to a lens — and no lens to 
respond. Indeed, the crowd seemed to be posing 
for its picture, with the unconscious look peculiar 
to people intent on something other than picture- 
taking. Truly, an exceptional opportunity lost! 

Without warning, the President and Mrs. 
Wilson appeared. An awed silence prevailed — 
no cheers from the people; no customary smile or 
nod from the Chief Executive. For this was 
during the trying time when Congress was de- 
bating his solemn request that this country de- 
clare itself to be in a state of war with Germany. 
This student of men, who I have seen scan the 
faces of passersby with the eagerness of a boy, 
now walked with troubled eyes looking straight 
ahead into the future. The vigils of many nights 
had accentuated the lines of his face, but he was 
physically fit, as always; for great as is his bur- 
den, he has the power, I understand, to dismiss 
any subject when it threatens his peace of mind. 

You can see the picture I missed: the absorbed 
crowd, divided into an aisle down which the 
President walked a step behind Mrs. Wilson; bis 
solemn, unaverted face; the pervading stillness; 
the line of secret-service men; the waiting, high- 
powered White House automobile, which the 
President and his wife quickly entered; the in- 
stant departure — all as orderly as the ticking 
of a clock. Much of the obvious could have been 
recorded on a photographic plate; but how much 
of the vital current which surcharged the throng 









would have escaped the camera’s searching eve! 

I wish I could also show you a picture of an- 
other sort — a view of the Government wireless- 
towers, piercing the heavens at Radio, Virginia — 
which I saw from my window in Washington, when 
angry, rolling clouds obscured the upper portion 
of these gigantic steel-structures. Looking out 
over the billowy tree-tops, across the meandering 
Potomac to the Virginia hills, where these three 
towers stand like imperishable sentinels, my 
thoughts imbued them with life. I could see their 
heads nodding wisely above the obscuring clouds 
as they gazed out over the world, needing only 
the hand of man to send their voice thousands of 
miles away to the waiting ears of their fellows 
standing erect in foreign lands. Their stentorian 
voice has already reached distant Paris, and one 
of the many services they render our Govern- 
ment is to keep up a line of communication with 
our warships, those armed tendrils of the Amer- 
ican nation. The camera in the hands of a pho- 
tographic artist would have recorded this mete- 
orological phenomenon in black and white so 
that much of the hidden romance would have 
radiated from the print. 

I could tell you also of a chance trip to the 
Union Station at the Capital just after a storm, 
when the heavens were gorgeously painted by 
the setting sun, and the wet, glimmering floor of 
the Plaza caught up the reflections. . . . But if 
I have succeeded in bringing to your attention 
the fact that many of the finest pictures are 
those that have never been taken, I am content. 





Kitchenware in the Darkroom 





S 
ee raphy he enjoys most; but I believe 
if all would confess, we would learn 
that much of the pleasure of the 
hobby is in the shining nickel tanks, clear- 
grained wood and polished hinges of printing- 
frames, and the transparency of glass trays and 
graduates. And, as human nature takes special 
delight in its own productions, even so does the 
amateur enjoy his pet makeshifts and discov- 
eries in the equipment-line. For the same reason 
it is likely that the worker whose purse allows 
him to buy at the start all needed paraphernalia 
never enjoys his equipment as much as he who 
must contrive helps on account of his slender 
purse. It is a pleasure to overcome obstacles. 











GRACE COX RUTTER 










Though well acquainted in the kitchen before 
I ever clicked a camera-shutter, I was slow to 
find anything there, except the sink and towel, 
worthy of darkroom-adoption. When my tray- 
breakages reached such proportions that they 
rivaled my squanderings on printing-paper — 
which is saying a good deal —I stumbled upon 
a nine-by-twelve-inch gray enameled baking- 
pan with handles. Those handles outclassed any 
of the glass developing-trays I had broken with 
hot water, and the hard rubber ones which had 
smashed when my treacherous fingers let them 
slide too suddenly into the sink or drop on the 
floor. A total of something like seven carelessly 
broken trays, funnels and graduates — seven 
was a complete number in this case — had kept 
up my unfortunate record ever since, when a 
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H. C. MANN 


THE KINGLET’S SONG 


O, who will sing and dance when I shall call ? 
O, who will make the colors for my play? 
The hollyhocks are bowing yet beside the wall, 
And they will make the colors blithe and gay. 
I’ll rest upon the golden-rod, and swing and sway 
Through August day, my August day! 


JOSEPHINE S. DARLINGTON. 
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child on the farm, I was famed for breaking lamp- 
chimneys and dishes. Mother used to say that 
if I looked at a chimney it cracked — the repu- 
tation proved a dear price for my exemption 
from washing them. Alas, I still have the same 
way with glass-negatives. There may be other 
workers cf similar shortcomings, and when but- 
tery-fingered people like us get infected with the 
photographic germ, while learning they are apt 
to smash everything breakable from trays and 
negatives to their own bank-accounts and hearts, 
and the sooner they get hold of durable utensils 
the better for their feelings. 

The nine-by-twelve-inch baking-pan was the 
first of many culinary pieces to be welcomed in 
my darkroom. Though intended primarily for 
cooking-purposes, they are fully as handy for 
developing- and toning-trays, washing- and 
fixing-pans, measuring-cups, strainers and other 
uses, and they are cheap, easy to keep clean, 
light-weight, and, best of all—for me —- un- 
breakable, and the handles and “‘lips”’ found on 
many of the pieces are an advantage one fails to 
realize the full benefit of until use has proved their 
value and practical efficiency. 

Anticipating the peculiar action of acids and 
some chemicals on the first tiny crack which 
may come from a bruise in the enamel-coating, 
I find it well to cover with a coat of acid-proof 
paint the most-used pieces. White enamel or 
Probus, which dries a glossy, jet black, may be 
used. Thoughts of the time required for paint- 
ing need cause no worry, as the process is done 
quickly and thoroughly in a few minutes, and a 
pint of Probus at sixty-five cents will be found 
sufficient for the lifetime-needs of the average 
amateur. It is best to give two coats, the second 
after the first has dried. Really, new utensils do 
not need to be painted on the outside, but neat 
workers may prefer to finish alike aJl over. If 
given reasonable care, cheap enamel pieces, thus 
painted, will last many years without cracking 
or staining prints or negatives, and the original 
cost is but a fraction of the regulation photo- 
graphic ware. 

An enameled pitcher in the quart-size holds 
thirty-two ounces, and is indispensable as a 
measure in the darkroom, whereas a larger 


pitcher is excellent for mixing solutions. They 
cost from twenty-five cents upward. There is a 
small enameled cup like the one the baby drinks 
from — which holds just eight ounces; its elder 
brother in size and price holds twelve ounces, 
and both are equally handy and cheap. The 
enameled funnel at ten cents is so cheap that I 
can afford three — for developers, fixers and an 
extra one. You can buy them with a handle like 
a dipper, too, at fifteen cents. Do you know that 
one is made easily into a strainer by tying sev- 
eral thicknesses of cheese-cloth over the top. 
allowing it to sag well into the bow! of the 
funnel? A wooden potato-masher given two 
coats of white enamel makes a stirring-rod and 
crusher at once efficient and durable. The nine- 
by-twelve-inch baking-pan holds two five-by- 
seven negatives for developing, or more smaller 
negatives. The same style of pan can be bought 
in larger sizes for toning large prints, and smaller 
sizes for developing small negatives and _ post- 
cards. The medium size costs twenty-five cents. 

There is a play dishpan holding two quarts 
which is handy for fixing a few prints, or, if tray- 
usage has trained you against round shapes, 
there are oblong pans in many sizes from the 
eight-by-ten-inch sheet-steel dripping-pans at 
ten cents to the twelve-by-seventeen-inch size 
at twenty cents. Of this material two thorough 
coats of paint are necessary inside and outside. 
These pans have wire-handles; the enameled pans 
have handles either stamped in one piece with 
the pan or riveted on. Then there are the sauce- 
pans with the dipper-handles — so convenient to 
use. The three-pint size costs ten cents and the 
four and one-half-quart size costs twenty cents. 
These usually have a “lip,” which renders a 
funnel unnecessary. 

For mixing up solutions in considerable quan- 
tities, and utensils for fixing a large number of 
prints, larger and deeper pans are needed. Pre- 
serving-kettles with “lip” and bail-handles can 
be bought at fifteen cents for the three-quart 
size to thirty cents for the nine-quart size, and 
there is ample range of sizes to fit any individual 
needs. Of course, when buying pans for this pur- 
pose, you should select those without covers: the 
prices are lower, too, that way. 








MABEL NORMAND 


Courtesy Mabel Normand Feature Film Co. 
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EDITORIAL 





Disposing of Idle Prints 


N these days of enforced economy the amateur 
aa like other thrifty individuals, 
has been looking over his stock of negatives and 
considering how he can convert them into cash; 
for in what other way is he likely to find the means 
to contribute to the Red Cross? In the course 
of pursuing his hobby, he first makes the picture 
for his own individual pleasure, and pastes a 
print in his photograph-album. Of course, a 
superb enlargement goes to adorn his home or 
his office. Being blessed with a generous dispo- 
sition, his next step is to distribute enlarged 
prints of the picture among his friends, occa- 
sionally utilizing a tastefully framed specimen as 
a wedding or Christmas gift. Still further im- 
pressed with the beauty of the picture, he enters 
a neatly mounted print in one of the PHoto-Era 
competitions. If it wins a prize, or even an hon- 
orable mention, the print becomes the perma- 
nent property of the magazine, to be published 
therein at some future time, and to form part of a 
collection of selected prints to be lent to camera 
clubs and public libraries for exhibition-purposes. 
If, however, an opportunity should arise for an 
important use of the specially prepared print — 
the negative, perhaps, being no longer available 
— the amateur knows that the Publisher is always 
willing to relinquish it and to aid the owner to 
dispose of it to the best advantage. This was ex- 
plained fully in an April editorial. Therefore, 
when a favorite picture has won recognition in a 
Puoro-Era competition, it must not be inferred 
that the doors of opportunity have closed perma- 
nently upon it. The best suggestion that can now 
be made is that the amateur arrange his prints and 
negatives according to one of the several excellent 
systems that have been described in this maga- 
zine. A list of the pictures, classified according to 
subjects, should then be printed, and a copy, tc- 
gether with a brief description of each subject, 
size of the print to be furnished and the price, 
sent to the publishers of standard books, calen- 
dars and pictorial designs, who are looking con- 
stantly for suitable and original photographs. 
“Puoto-Era Quality”? may not be a bad endorse- 
ment, for most publishers are familiar with the 
pictorial standard of the photographic illustra- 
tions that appear in these pages. Amateur or 
professional participants in our competitions 
who expect to adopt these suggestions with re- 


gard to prints that are likely to be reproduced in 
Puoto-ErA may deem it advisable to notify the 
Publisher, that he may withdraw the correspond- 
ing print or prints from publication. 


Photographic Preparedness 


WORD that has been uttered with a fre- 

quency and intensity unlike few words in 
the English tongue, during the past three years, 
is preparedness. Its literal significance is to make 
ready — to prepare for an emergency; yet its 
full appreciation did not obtain until the physical 
safety of this nation was threatened. What this 
country can accomplish in times of stress and 
patriotic enthusiasm was shown when the Lib- 
erty Bond Issue and the Red Cross Fund were 
quickly oversubscribed. This was the work of 
individuals. A man’s choice of a vocation de- 
serves equally serious consideration, and the 
condition of thorough preparation should be 
equivalent to efficiency, and the lessons of real 
efficiency or thoroughness have been brought 
home to us by oversea activities, industrial and 
financial, and the conservation of resources. 
Very frequently, the trouble is that persons who 
enter the photographic field, professionally, do 
not seem to regard a thorough practical prepara- 
tion as necessary to success. 

Many an amateur, with no marked ability, and 
certainly no practical experience, and en- 
couraged by admiring friends, has entered the 
professional ranks only to taste the bitter cup of 
failure. As to self-made master-photographers 
with no previous training or experience, they have 
yet to be discovered, together with their fellows 
in painting and music. Even Raphael and 
Mozart — as boys — acquired first principles, 
and these at competent hands. The photo- 
graphic profession contains many workers who 
merely potter along — untrained at the begin- 
ning and unprogressive to the end. Then there ’s 
the amateur who, with more enthusiasm than 
efficiency, enters the professional arena. Aided 
by adequate capital, an engaging personality and 
a measure of assurance, he holds his own for a 
period of years. During all this time he feels his 
way along, gradually discovering one short- 
coming after the other, and struggling to improve 
his work, while acquiring no reputation or wealth. 
Finally, exhausted by vain efforts to reach the 
goal of artistic and financial success, he retires in 
favor of another line of business. Moral! 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


LN Closing the last day of every month 
a Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 


| PANY 


367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 





Prizes 

First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any cam- 
erist desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
tered in competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. ‘“epia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P., 
or black-and-white paper having the same gradations 
and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of the 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex- 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible Ikind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention 
in the twelve successive competitions of every year con- 
stitute a circulating collection which will be sent for 
public exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country. The only 
charge is prepayment of expressage to the next destina- 
tion on the route-list. This collection is every year of 
rare beauty and exceptional educational value. 


Quarterly Miscellaneous Competitions 


THEsE will continue to be featured in PHoto-Era 
competitions during 1917 and 1918, so as to afford more 
opportunities to our readers to win official recognition. 


Awards — Miscellaneous Competition 
Closed May 31, 1917 


First Prize: H. B. Rudolph. 

Second Prize: E. M. Pratt. 

Third Prize: Jared Gardner. 

Honorable Mention: Elmer A. Beard, F. E. Bronson, 
J. E. Bush, Martha Curry, L. A. Dyar, Ralph H. Fel- 
lows, Bertram F. Hawley. W. R. Houchen, William D. 
Kelly, J. Kreig, A. Nyquist, M. W. Reeves, J. Herbert 
Saunders, E. W. Trelawny, Alice Willis, Latimer J. 
Wilson, William J. Wilson. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Otto W. Bahl, Louis F. Bucher, 
Ralph W. Lee, Holmes I. Mettee, Kenneth D. Smith. 


Subjects for Competition — 1917 


“Miscellaneous.” Closes May 31. 
“The Spirit of Spring.’ Closes June 30. 
“Landscapes with Figures.”’ Closes July 31. 
**Miscellaneous.”’ Closes August 31. 
“The Spirit of Summer.”’ Closes September 
“*Vacation-Pictures.”” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.’’ Closes November 30. 
“Flashlights.”’ Closes December 31. 

1918 
“The Spirit of Christmas.” Closes January 31. 
“Still-Life.”’ Closes February 28. 
“The Spirit of Winter.”’ Closes March 31. 
“Home-Portraits.” Closes April 30. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Free Trial-Subscriptions 


ParTICIPANTS in either PHoto-Era monthly compe 
tition, who receive Honorable Mention, may have the 
privilege to give to a friend —not a reader of the 
magazine — a free trial-subscription of three months. 
This plan is also to be retroactive and to include en- 
trants in competitions beginning with March, 1917._ 

If those who are interested in this proposition will 
promptly notify the Publisher, their wishes shall be 
complied with immediately. 
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IN THE GOOD OLD SUMMERTIME 


H. B. RUDOLPH 


FIRST PRIZE — MISCELLANEOUS 


Spirit of Summer — Advanced Competition 
Closes September 30, 1917 


Art the outset, let the entrants in this month’s com- 
petition understand that vacation-pictures do not ex- 
press necessarily the “Spirit of Summer.” Although it 
is true that a picture of a merry picnic-party enjoying 
its lunch in a pretty woodland-dell reflects the happy 
days of summer-vacations and week-end holidays, it 
does not express, in terms of beauty, feeling and spiritu- 
ality, the true and marvelous power that has made the 
whole earth glad after the long and dreary winter. 
Whether we admit it or not, all of us cannot help but 
wonder at God’s handiwork. The woods, hills and 
fields spring into life, and not a foot of ground is with- 
out its story of animal, insect and vegetable evolution 
that may be treasured on a photographic plate. In 
the sky, we have the wonderful cloud-formations, the 
stars and the birds. A picture entered in this competi- 
tion should embody your realization of the dynamic 
forces at work and that summer is more to you than 
vacation-time. Remember that there is to be a compe- 
tition devoted specially to vacation-pictures, and that 
in no circumstances does it conflict with the present 
competition. The difference cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. The “Spirit of Summer” Competition is a 
deeply serious attempt to express photographically the 
highest and best artistic conception that you have of 
summer, and its relation to nature and to man. 

During no time of the year is nature so lavish with 
her scientific and pictorial possibilities. A little pic- 
turesque pond can keep you busy the entire summer. 


First, you have the whole pond to photograph from all 
angles that seem to you to bring out its charms to the 
best advantage. Second, the pond, at sunrise, at noon, 
at twilight, by moonlight, storm-swept, tranquil, with 
clouds floating lazily overhead, and by firelight, offers 
innumerable artistic opportunities. Third, think of the 
nature-study subjects, such as the flowers, insects, 
small animals, turtles, frogs and birds, that are busily 
living their lives in and around such a spot. You have 
but to recall the many years that Thoreau frequented 
Walden Pond, at Concord, Mass., to understand and 
appreciate the infinite possibilities that offer themselves 
to the photographer. 

In the mountains there are likewise opportunities at 
hand. Cloud-formations across the hills and valleys 
would alone serve to give the worker an endless supply 
of magnificent subjects. The strikingly beautiful pic- 
tures of clouds by H. C. Mann and Forman Hanna, 
which have appeared in Puoro-Era, illustrate what 
may be done. Mountain-scenery is at once the most 
beautiful and the most discouraging form of photog- 
raphy. Perhaps no other subjects cause you to realize 
more poignantly the limitations of your equipment. It 
does not matter whether the camera is expensive or 
reasonable in price — it fails invariably to do justice to 
the scene that lies so resplendent before you. To un- 
limited patience must be added an instinctive and cor- 
rect knowledge of exposure, perspective and the use of 
ray-screens of varying densities. Even then mountain- 
photography is often bitterly disappointing. When you 
have matched your skill and won — then no picture is 
a source of greater pleasure and permanent satisfaction. 
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The seashore attracts many camerists, and compe- 
titions in the past bear witness to the superb marine- 
pictures available to the intelligent photographer. The 
charm of a yacht careening to leeward in a spanking 
breeze, with all sails set to drive her to the finish-line, 
is inspiring, and always satisfies that spirit of adventure 
that lies within us all. However, such a subject requires 
unusual treatment to avoid making it a marine instead 
of an expression of the “Spirit of Summer.” Those 
contestants who can utilize sea-subjects to express the 
“Spirit of Summer” will have need of originality and 
a true understanding of the qbject of the competition. 
Without a doubt, many will test their skill to overcome 
the difficulty, and their efforts will be watched with 
interest. 

Genre-subjects should offer a fertile field for the 
camerist seeking to portray the “Spirit of Summer” 
as applied directly to life in city or country. The ac- 
tivities of the farmer as he attends to his agricultural 
pursuits have an unusual significance at the present 
time. Every phase of farm-life is of interest, and if, in 
addition, the worker can make the seeming humdrum 
routine express his conception of the dignity of honest 
toil, the value of this labor at the present time and the 
“Spirit of Summer,” he will have produced a picture of 
permanent interest. The livestock about the farm 
offers many subjects to the intelligent photographer. 
However, these must be handled carefully to avoid 
producing a picture that is commonplace, and devoid 
of the story it is intended to tell. In the city, the parks, 
streets and commercial centers may offer the very sub- 
ject that is sought. Before the camerist can make a 
success of it, he should try to enter into the scene sympa- 
thetically. By that I mean as a participant and not as 
an onlooker. If it be a group of hot and weary children 
in the Ghetto that be wishes to photograph, let him stay 
in the hot, crowded streets long enough to realize how 
those children must feel, then he will understand, and 
make a picture that is true to the life. Whatever the 
subject may be, he must have his heart in it before he 
an make others feel what he felt — and this is true of 
all art, literature and music. 

At this time a word of caution should be given all 
camerists to avoid making pictures near forts, arsenals, 
wireless-stations, navy-yards, piers, or, in fact, near any 
place that is directly connected with governmental 
war-activities. No matter how innocent the camerist’s 
intentions might be, the Federal authorities are taking 
no chances, and in all probability would place him 
under immediate arrest, with the privilege to explain 
his actions at their leisure — not his. In view of the in- 
sidious workings of enemy-propaganda, the Govern- 
ment cannot be blamed if it takes vigorous measures 
without delay. 

With regard to camera- and lens-equipment, let it be 
understood clearly that it is not the camera or lens, but 
the person behind the camera, that is the controlling 
factor of success. Of course, the worker who is equipped 
with an extension-bellows camera can obtain results 
impossible with a fixed-focus type; and, again, he who 
possesses an anastigmat lens is able to make pictures 
when the person without one must wait or go home. 
Nevertheless, the humblest equipment, handled skil- 
fully, can express the true “Spirit of Summer” as beau- 
tifully as the latest high-grade equipment costing sev- 
eral hundred dollars. If the purse permits, one of the 
best outfits for serious amateur or professional photog- 
raphy is a 5 x 7 double-extension plate-camera equipped 
with a medium-priced anastigmat of symmetrical con- 
struction. True, the entire outfit is bulky and plates 
are heavy; but the fact remains that most of the work- 
ers who produce prize-winning pictures use plate-cam- 


eras; not because they like the weight, but because they 
can focus and compose the picture accurately on the 
ground-glass. Filmpacks may be used in these cameras, 
and, in some makes of reflecting-cameras, roll-films are 
used with excellent results; but the vital point to remem- 
ber is that these cameras produce an image on the 
ground-glass or mirror that is an exact facsimile of the 
image that will appear on the plate or film. There are 
many good finders on the market, and they are very 
efficient for snapshot-photography; but we are now 
considering the making of pictures that will express a 
thought of beauty, sympathy, and possibly teach a 
lesson. Such pictures must be thought out; they must 
be suitably composed, and the technical work must be 
perfect. The ground-glass or mirror is the most’ efficient 
means yet devised to attain these artistic requirements. 
Let not those who own other types of cameras feel dis- 
couraged at the above remarks. Please note that I 
said, “if the purse permits.” We would all have things 
different if our purses allowed. I merely stated what 
the well-known workers have found to be best for their 
requirements, and, as in other lines of human activity, 
we cannot ignore the work and the experience of the 
pioneers. In short, if possible, use some type of camera 
equipped with a ground-glass or mirror to make the 
kind of pictures under consideration; otherwise, use 
the camera you have, and by originality, skill and study 
counterbalance whatever you lack in camera or lens- 
equipment. 

It is earnestly hoped that camerists will enter into this 
competition with a view to making it a source of pleas- 
ure and of value to themselves and to others. Let a 
spirit of good comradeship prevail, with the result that, 
win or lose, ail will feel the better for having made the 
effort. With the hearty co-operation of every con- 
testant, this, and all competitions, may be made to 
help camerists as nothing else can, and we will all learn 
and improve together. 

A. H. BearpsLey. 


Renovating a Wcrn Camera or Case 


WitH a view to economy, R. M. F., in the Amateur 
Photographer, offers a good suggestion. “The present is 
a time when the worker thinks of endeavoring to reno- 
vate his apparatus, and often it is the black imitation 
leather-covering of the camera or the camera-case that 
shows the worse signs of wear. Many preparations are 
sold to renovate leather camera-coverings and cases, 
but although they may be excellent in their way, they 
are more or less expensive. As productive of fine re- 
sults, the following method, although it will not make 
leather ‘like new,’ will restore much of its pristine 
freshness to a worn camera or black-leather camera- 
case. Moreover, the process is very simple. Go to a 
saddler’s, and ask for a few cents’ worth of black- 
leather dye; this will be enough for repeated applica- 
tions, and will keep for years. The dye should be 
rubbed well over the black outside parts with a rag, 
care being taken to apply it evenly and quite a light 
coat. This should be allowed to get thoroughly dry, 
and the process repeated, giving special attention to 
any worn parts. When this second application is dry, 
a good brown-leather polish should be applied with a 
cloth, and well rubbed into the leather. The brown 
polish is to be preferred, as a black one tends to rub off 
subsequently upon hands or clothes. The whole secret 
to obtain a fine subsequent polish lies in the thorough 
rubbing into the leather of a thin application of the 
polish; too much is far worse than too little. The leather 
may then be polished with a clean soft cloth, and, if 
desired, a second application of the polish may be 
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SUNSET, SACRAMENTO RIVER 


E. M. PRATT 


SECOND PRIZE — MISCELLANEOUS 


given. It may also be added that this has quite a 
waterproofing-effect upon a camera or case. The above, 
though exceedingly simple and easy to carry out, will 
be found quite as effective as many of the preparations 
under fancy names on the market, and it may well be 
the case that it is even more so, and it will certainly 
score on the grounds of economy. In the case of a 
brown-leather camera-case a good application of a 
polish as described — without, of course, the dye appli- 
“ation — is as good a renovator as can be employed.” 


To Silver Glass 


Tue following are the details of Mr. Raymond E. 
Crowther’s method to silver glass, which he brought 
before the Royal Photographic Society a fortnight ago. 
He first takes a sheet of ordinary plate-glass and cleans 
it, using equal volumes of alcohol and strong ammonia, 
made into a paste by precipitated chalk; this is rubbed 
over the glass-surface with cotton-wool until it is very 
nearly dry, and then another piece of cotton-wool is 
taken and the cleaning is finished. The silvering is 
done face upward in the dish, which is a great advan- 
tage. The volume of solution employed is governed by 
the shape of the vessel and the size of the article to be 
silvered. A quarter-plate silvered in a daguerreotype 
dish required about 75 c.cm. to give the required depth. 
The silvering is done at a temperature of about 65 
degrees, and it is well to have the article which is being 
silvered from 5 to 10 degrees warmer than the solutions 
employed. After the cleaning-operation the glass is 
transferred to distilled water, and left there during the 
preparing of the silvering-mixture. This consists of 
8.5 c.cm. of a 10 percent silver-nitrate solution, 3.5 c.cm. 


of which is placed in reserve and diluted to four times 
its volume of water. The remainder is taken for imme- 
diate use. Into this solution, with an ordinary penfiller, 
a little concentrated ammonia is dropped until the 
precipitate which is first formed is dissolved. To this 
solution 6.5 c.cm. of 7.2 percent caustic soda solution — 
equivalent roughly to the usual 10 percent solution of 
caustic potash — is added, and the precipitate is again 
dissolved by the cautious use of ammonia. The diluted 
portion of the silver-nitrate solution previously set 
aside is then added, and the whole is filtered at once 
through cotton-wool and diluted with distilled water 
up to 65 c.cm. The reducing-solution consists of two 
parts, which are used in equal volume: 


A.— 9 gm. lump or crystal cane-sugar in 50 ¢c.cm. 
distilled water, add 0.4 c.cm. nitric acid (con- 
centrated), add 17 c.cm. alcohol, and make up 
to 100 c.cm. with distilled water. 

B.— 10 gm. sugar in 50 c.cm. distilled water, add 
1 gm. tartaric acid crystals, boil five minutes, 
cool, add 18 c.cm. alcohol, and make up to 
100 c.cm. with distilled water. 


The second of these solutions can be used as soon as 
made, but used alone it gives deposition rather too 
quickly; the first improves in its action by being kept 
for some time before use. The author of the method uses 
them in equal parts, taking in all 8.5 c.cm. of the re- 
ducing mixture and 1.5 c.cm. of distilled water, and 
adding to the 65 c.cm. of silvering-mixture. The glass, 
when deposition begins, has a sort of blue appearance, 
and at the given temperature deposition begins in two 
minutes, the vessel being rocked the whole of the time, 
and is complete in about 53 minutes. The glass is then 
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GREASING THE WHEEL 


washed in two or three changes of distilled water, and 
finally rinsed under the tap and dabbed with a pledget 
of cotton-wool, dried with filter-paper, and rubbed with 
a wash-leather. The polishing of the mirror presents no 
great difficulty. It will take a high polish in the course 
of 30 seconds. Mr. Crowther uses for this purpose some 
fine rouge on a pad of wash-leather. The amount of 
rouge on the pad needs to be extremely small, or gritty 
particles may scratch the reflecting-surface. 


Figure-Composition in Landscape 


PRosPECTIVE pictorialists desirous to improve their 
picture-making abilities with reference to a standard 
work on figure-composition are advised to consult the 
volume on this subject by Sadakichi Hartmann (Sidney 
Allen). This is a de luxe publication, 7} x 103 inches in 
size, beautifully printed on heavy coated paper, gold 
top and sides, and illustrated with over 150 halftones 
(from celebrated paintings and appropriate photo- 


THIRD PRIZE 
MISCELLANEOUS 


JARED GARDNER 


graphs by well-known pictorialists) and diagrams. 
This superb volume is from the pen of one of the fore- 
most living art«critics, and is designed to guide amateur 
photographers to successful efforts in composition of 


landscapes with and without figures. The work was 
published, originally, at $3.00, but PHoto-Era pro- 
cured 150 volumes at a special price, and will sell them 
to its readers at $1.50 a copy, sent by express, collect, 
or by parcel-post (consignee’s risk), postage according 
to zone. Each copy, in a neat cardboard box, ready for 
shipment, weighs 33 ounces. 


To Photo-Era Readers 


Tue Publisher earnestly requests the readers of 
Puoto-Era to give the preference of their patronage 
to goods and wants advertised in PHoto-Era; for no 
advertisement. whether large or small, is accepted un- 
less it is trustworthy in every respect. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS 
With Reviews of Foreign Magazines, Progress and Investigation 


Edited by A. 


H. 


BEARDSLEY 





Ultra-Violet Light 


Uttra-vIoLetT light is light of short wave-length 
(less than 3900 A°U), and this light decomposes silver 
salts in a photographic plate, and is, therefore, studied 
by taking photographs of its spectrum, produced by 
a diffraction grating. Different media, however, ab- 
sorb part of these ultra-violet light-waves — glass most 
of them, quartz less, and air least of all; but even air 
absorbs certain wave-lengths less than about 2000 
A°U. This being the case, under ordinary conditions a 
photographic plate does not detect light of less than 
this wave-length. If, however, the experiments are 
carried out in vacuo, light of less wave-length is de- 
tected quite easily. Now, X-rays are rays of ultra- 
violet light of extremely short wave-length, and glass 
does not absorb them, neither does air, and so, being 
ultra-violet light, they can pass through air and affect 
a photographic plate. X-rays travel in straight lines, 
and cannot be deviated by a magnet or by passing 
through a medium. Also, they pass through bodies 
which are opaque to visible light; but it has been 
proved that the opacity of a substance to X-rays is 
simply proportional to its density. Thus aluminum, 
wood, flesh, soda, glass, etc., which are substances of 
low density, are practically transparent to X-rays; 
while heavy metals, such as steel, lead, platinum, gold, 
etc., are opaque to these rays. Bone has an intermediate 
place. Therefore, if the hand is put between the X-ray 
tube and a photographic plate, a shadow radiograph of 
the bones is produced on the plate owing to the bones 
allowing less rays to pass through them than the trans- 
parent flesh. If a ring is placed on the finger this will 
appear on the shadow radiograph as a black ring, be- 
cause it allows no X-rays to pass through. Perhaps it 
would be interesting to know that the wave-lengths of 
X-rays are so small that, when reflected from a highly 
polished mirror, they are diffused (i.e., the mirror is 


\ 


comparatively “rough”’). 


Psychic Photography 


Tue ability to photograph psychic and astral bodies 
has been claimed by several persons of a spiritualistic 
turn of mind. According to reliable information, a 
man by the name of W. H. Mumler, of Boston, U.S. A., 
maintained a studio as long ago as 1861 devoted en- 
tirely to this form of photography. In England, it is 
believed that the first psychic pictures were made by 
Mr. and Mrs. Guppy, in March, 1872. According to 
reports, the death of Mr. Maskelyne, an authority in 
spirit-phenomena, brought to light the fact that he 
was never at a loss to explain spiritualistic manifesta- 
tions; but with regard to the famous Indian rope-trick, 
he admitted his inability to offer a solution. Bearing in 
mind the progress made in psychic photography, some 
travelers who chanced to witness a native performance 
employed a camera in the effort to prove that the suc- 
cess of the trick depended on hypnotism. 

Briefly, the trick is performed in the following man- 
ner. A native juggler and boy-assistant appear, and 
after a brief conversation the juggler produces a ball 
of twine which he throws into the air. To the amaze- 
ment of the spectators, the ball continues to rise into 
the sky until it disappears, leaving the end in the 
juggler’s hand, as if he were flying a kite. After a mo- 


ment, the boy-assistant begins to climbjthe twine, 
hand over hand, until he also disappears completely. 
The juggler orders the boy to return; but there is no 
reply from the sky. At length, in a rage, the juggler 
himself follows, after sticking an ominous-looking 
dagger in his belt. All that remains in sight is one end 
of the twine. Suddenly, high in the sky, cries are heard 
and blood drops on the spectators, followed soon after 
by the mutilated body of the boy-assistant. Before the 
horrified onlookers can make a move, the juggler is 
seen to slide down to earth after his victim. After a 
few sleight-of-hand movements over the prostrate form 
of the boy, the juggler restores him to life and happiness 
before the delighted throng. 

The travelers made a picture of the scene at the mo- 
ment that the boy was supposed to be in the air during 
the performance of the trick, with the result that the 

-amera failed to record the presence of the boy or twine 

at all. The conclusion reached by the travelers, and 
other authorities, was that the juggler hypnotized his 
audience so thoroughly that he could make them trust 
his word absolutely and not to their own senses. 

In connection with hypnotism and spiritualism, it is 
interesting to note that the camera has played a more 
or less important part in the investigations that have 
been made. Such phenomena as may be traced to phys- 
ical causes are now within range of the modern photo- 
graphic equipment, which — as has been proved — can 
reproduce the invisible infra-red rays. No doubt the 


ever-increasing efficiency of photo-equipments will 


enable investigators to carry their experiments forward 
to a greater degree than ever before. Authentic results 
will be of interest and value to photographers in general, 
whether they are interested individually or not in 
spiritualistic manifestations. 


Green Glass in Printing 

THE use of green glass in printing on P. O. P. papers 
has been used successfully to produce contrast. In 
1861, colored glasses were used by Lemann with satis- 
factory results. Since then this method has been em- 
ployed repeatedly when printing from thin or flat 
negatives. In 1890, the use of greenish yellow glass was 
adopted to obtain — in connection with matte papers 
and the uranium toning-bath — not only contrasty 
prints, but black tones resembling Platinotype. It has 
been found that glossy P. O. P. prints brighter and 
better under green glass. This method is helpful par- 
ticularly when printing from valuable negatives that 
are flat or thin, and which, for one reason or another, 
may not be intensified. The green glass eliminates the 
violet and deep blue rays of light, and allows the bright 
blue, green and yellow rays to pass through the nega- 
tive and to act on the sensitized paper, with the result 
that the organic salts of silver are acted upon to a 
greater extent than those of the chloride. The organic 
salts have a shorter scale of gradation than the chlo- 
ride, and for this reason the prints have stronger con- 
trasts and the shadows are richer. The most suitable 
shade of glass to use is that known as “signal green’”’ 
or “single flashed chromium green.” Printing is pro- 
longed considerably when green glass is placed over 
the negative. This method is applicable only to print- 
ing-out silver papers. Green glass has been recom- 

mended to make dryplates as it prevents halation. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Prizes 

First Prize: Value $5.00. 

Second Prize: Value $2.50. 

Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘ Miscellaneous ’’; 
but only original prints are desired. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to members of the 
Round Robin Guild. Membership, however, is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of PHoto- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

2. All Guild members are eligible in this competition 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoto- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the Pooto-Era 
Advanced Competition still remains eligible in the 
Round Robin Guild Beginners’ Competition; but upon 
winning a prize in the Advanced Class, one cannot 
again participate in the Beginners’ Class. Of course, 
beginners are at liberty to enter the Advanced Class 
whenever they so desire. 


3. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
teredin competition elsewhere, before Photo- 


Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P., or 
black-and-white paper having the same gradations and 
detail. 

4. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoto-Era, full credit being given. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Competition 
Closed May 31, 1917 


First Prize: T. W. Kilmer, Jr. 

Second Prize: H. M. Biggin. 

Third Prize: H. I. Orne. 

Honorable Mention: Paul G. Druley, F. Dunning, 
G. W. French, Lewis L. Hertzberg, Herbert R. Hood, 
Clarence Morgan, Henry L. Osborn, H. L. Rockwell, 
M. 5S. Schammel, Chas. L. Snyder, W. K. Waple, 
W. K. Waters, W. G. Willis, William J. Wilson. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: E. W. Congdon, R. B. Mansk. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


THE trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes, and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered, with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the Puoto- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one for a 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 
a few prizes in the Beginners’ Class it is time to enter 
prints in the PHoto-Era Advanced Competition. 

As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the PHoto- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as PHoto-Era records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHotro-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
Publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class 
may not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month. Compe- 
tent judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one 
does not find his among them there is a good reason. 
Sending a print which failed to the Guild Editor for 
criticism will disclose what it was, and if the error be 
technical rather than artistic, a request to the Guild 
Editor for suggestions how to avoid the trouble will 
bring forth expert information. The Round Robin Guild 
Departments, including those of personal counsel and 
criticism, form an endless chain of advice and assistance 
if members will connect the links. 


Change of Address 


SusscriBers who desire to change their addresses 
are requested to inform us not later than the 5th of the 
previous month, as the envelopes must be addressed 
and classified for mailing on the 10th. 

Failure to do this puts it up to the subscriber to 
procure his copy from his former post-office address, 
and no duplicate copy can be expected from the Pub- 
lisher of PHoto-Era. 

We beg to invite the attention of workers to the 
rules governing the Advanced and Beginners’ Compe- 
titions in order to facilitate a fair, intelligent and 
prompt decision on the part of the judges. 
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XUM 


Get Acquainted With Your 
Camera-Equipment 


TuIs may appear to be superfluous advice, but like 
many another apparently self-evident fact, it is often 
overlooked by the very ones who would benefit by the 
advice. To be able to make a picture in no way implies 
that you have mastered your camera. If you do not 
understand how to manipulate the camera with regard 
to any and all variations of light and distance within 
the scope of the particular equipment that you possess, 
you remain but a helpless button-pusher, with whom 
the slightest deviation from normal conditions spells 
failure. Many amateurs exclaim, “Why, I have n’t 
time to learn all that!” Nevertheless, they appear to 
have plenty of time to try to explain their failures to 
inquiring friends — and time for other diversions. 

One amateur of my acquaintance did remarkably 
fine work with a high-grade anastigmat-equipment, 
yet he depended only too readily on a photo-dealer to 
load his camera. For some unaccountable reason, this 
camerist could not master the comparatively simple 
task to load his instrument unassisted, although he 
had manipulated a high-speed shutter and F/4.5 
anastigmat lens without difficulty. There are other 
camerists of my acquaintance who appear to be unable 
to operate their instruments without some aid. In 
short, they lack confidence in their own ability. It is not 
that they are unintelligent, but that they have never 
really tried to stand on their own photographic feet. 
Photo-dealers will bear witness to the number of ama- 
teurs who cannot or dare not load their own plate- 
holders lest they put the plates in glass-side uppermost 
and, consequently, toward the lens. When it comes to 
loading Autochrome or Paget plates, such amateurs 
never think of doing their own loading. 

No matter if your photographic work is of the most 
cursory sort, it will pay you many times to be able to 
use your lens, shutter and camera-accessories entirely 
without assistance. In traveling, you are apt to suffer 
severely at the hands of a well-intentioned but ignorant 
photo-clerk. Particularly at small summer-resorts 
does the embryo photo-dez aler flourish at the expense of 
the helpless amateur. In no circumstances entrust a 
high-grade equipment to the experimental attention of 
the would-be photo-dealer, unless he can prove his 
ability to you in other ways than by word of mouth. 
Persons who contemplate earning the expenses of their 
vacation by running a small photo-establishment during 
the summer-months will do well to heed my advice not 
to attempt it without knowing exactly what they 
should know about cameras and photo-accessories. I 
have seen many fine equipments ruined by those who 
meant well. 

This should be 

“making your own repairs,’ 

“repairs ” 
them from the shutter, 


a self-evident argument in favor of 
’ as the autoists say. By 
I mean cleaning the lenses and removing 
buffing the shutter-valves if 
they stick, due to moisture or dust, mending a leak in 
the bellows, and other work that should never be en- 


trusted to inexperienced hands. One helpless amateur, 
equipped with a Kodak and rapid-rectilinear lens, lost 
every picture made on a long trip through the Canadian 
Rockies because an unskilled photo-clerk in cleaning 
the lenses pried them out of their cells and replaced 
them in a reverse position, with the result that every 
picture was too distorted to be even recognizable. Had 
the amateur in question known enough to clean the 
lenses properly himself, his subsequent bitter disap- 
pointment would have been avoided easily. Another 
case in point is that of an owner of a No. 2 Brownie 
camera. For some reason the rotary shutter with which 
this instrument is supplied failed to work properly after 


the owner reached a distant mountain-resort. The 
“amera was given to the local photo-dealer to adjust, 
with the result that the shutter was put out of com- 
mission completely. The turn of a screw by the owner 
would have ended the trouble at once. The photo- 
dealer, not understanding the shutter, took it entirely 
to pieces and could not re-assemble it, and in trying to 
make it work he broke one of the important parts. The 
owner returned home without one vacation-picture to 
show to his friends. 

It is not my intention to mention further photo- 
graphic tragedies, nor to insinuate for a moment that 
the small photo-dealer is to be avoided in times of 
trouble. My object is to drive home, emphatically, the 
necessity that amateur and photo-dealers study their 
cameras with a view to serve each other to the best 
advantage. The more both know about cameras, lenses 
and shutters, the more pleasure and profit there will be 
in photography for them both. 

Let me suggest one more thing. When you have 
bought a camera, or you are about to use one that has 
been on the shelf since last summer, sit down with the 
intention to remain seated until you know the function 
of every button, lever and indicator on the entire 
equipment. Find out how the lens is cleaned, the shutter 
set and the camera or plateholders loaded; omit nothing 
that is not clear to you. At the conclusion of the in- 
vestigation make some pictures, to prove to yourself 
that you understand how to use your camera. Be sure 
to try every attachment on the outfit, such as rising- 
and falling-front, swing-back, wide-angle bed or what- 
ever your camera may have in the form of special fea- 
tures. It has been my experience that any amateur 
who takes the time and trouble to follow these sugges- 
tions seldom has need of explanations to account for 
his failure to bring home excellent pictures. Be in a 
position to make a picture at any and all times within the 
scope of the camera you possess. If every amateur took 
this suggestion to heart, it would work wonders. Let 
us hope that he does, and that he remembers the well- 
known saying, “The proof of the pudding is the eating 
thereof.” 

A. H. Bearpstey. 


Frilling 


Durtnc August and part of September camerists 
should watch out for frilling. The negatives that are 
developed at this season may be ruined entirely unless 
due care is taken. Frilling is due to the uneven 
temperature of solutions: too much soda or other 
alkali in the developer; handling the plates or films 
with warm fingers; too strong a fixing-bath or too 
hurried washing, where the water is allowed to get be- 
neath the edges of the plates or films in such a manner 
as to lift the emulsion from its base. Often, frilling 
may be prevented by bathing plates or films in a 
ten-percent solution of formaline before or after de- 
velopment. A combined fixing- and hardening-bath 
may be used successfully. Should a plate or film show 
signs of frilling during development, the trouble may 
be overcome, sometimes by the use of alcohol on a 
tuft of cotton or by immersing the entire plate or film 
in alcohol. This may be done safely during developing 
providing the plate or film is rinsed carefully in several 
changes of water before placing it in the alcohol. De- 
veloping may then be resumed. 

The importance of attention to frilling was impressed 
on me during a summer at the seashore. The cottage 
that we occupied was literally sun-baked all day, and at 
night the attic — where I had constructed a substitute 
darkroom — had a temperature of eighty or ninety de- 
grees. On the day in question, I had taken particular 
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FEEDING THE DUCKS 


H. M. BIGGIN 


SECOND PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


pains with some magnificent cloud-effects. That 
evening these beautiful pictures actually slid off the 
plates, to my consternation and subsequent disappoint- 
ment. Though I had developed hundreds of plates 
before, it was my first experience under quasi-tropical 
conditions. My failure was due plainly to the warmth 
in my fingers —I perspired copiously ¢- and to my 
neglect to obtain ice to place in the developing-dish 
and also in the fixing-bath. 

In the mountains, and at some places at the shore, ex- 
cellent results may be obtained with cold spring-water, 
providing it is not allowed to stand too long before use. 
Whether the camerist employs a developing-tank or 
tray-development, cold water is of prime importance. 
An outstanding advantage of the tank is that develop- 
ing may be done wherever the coolest spot is located 
— inside or outside of the house. 

With regard to the average vacationist, it is advisable 
to send all exposed plates and films to a competent 
photo-finisher who is equipped to undertake hot-weather 
developing. Usually, he is sufficiently experienced to 
know how to prevent frilling. It is well worth the cost 
and the time to ensure successful results. 


A. H. Brearps.Ley. 


Protecting a Negative 


A USEFUL hint is given by T. Robinson in a recent 
issue of Photography. “When a negat ive is likely to be 
often in the printing-frame, and is a valuable one, it 
ought to be protected from all risk of injury from silver- 
stains, etc., and the usual method advocated for this 
purpose is varnishing. No doubt varnishing is some 
protection; but that it is not a complete guaranty 


against these stains was brought home to me a year or 
so ago by a well-varnished negative, left in the frame 
with a piece of p.o.p. over-night, showing a bad crop 
of stains a day or two later. A complete protection 
against anything short of physical violence is to give 
the film a coat of enamel-collodion, pouring it on and 
off in the way that is usual with varnish, and rocking 
the negative on its lowest corner to prevent the film 
drying in ridges. When the collodion is quite dry the 
negative is given a coat of shellac varnish of the usual 
kind, and when this has become dry and hard it is well 
waterproofed.” 


Photographs for Military Information 


THE announcement that the Government is asking 
for photographs showing various details of the country 
that is now in the occupation of the enemy, indicates 
that perhaps there was some method in the madness of 
the authorities near international frontiers when they 
put difficulties in the way of harmiess amateur-photog- 
raphers, and suspected the most irresponsible of camera- 
carrying tourists of being spies. Smith or Robinson 
photographing a stream or a mountain-gorge with no 
more ulterior motive than a silver plaque in our Ad- 
vanced Workers’ Competition, or the filling of a blank 
page in a “Sunny-Memories” album, can have little 
thought that one day the authorities would be asking 
for his negative to use it for military purposes. Those 
who take the side of “sharp” in the sharp v. fuzzy con- 
troversy, which is never ending, can at least console 
themselves with the thought that their work may serve 
a patriotic purpose never to be helped by that of their 
soft-focus opponents.—Photography. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work: are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Correspondence Department, Puoro-ERa, 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. If a personal reply 
is desired, enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 





S. M.— The most efficient method to remove 
objectionable detail from Bromide and D. O. 
papers is to have a competent retoucher — who un- 
derstands the correct use of the air-brush — remove 
such portions of your print as may be unsatisfactory. 

Of course, it is possible to work upon the negative, 
but unless you are quite skilful this is apt to be a rather 


SEPTEMBER MORNING, MT. WASHINGTON 


will do excellent work, but this is also true of any 
other lens, and if it is necessary to stop this lens down, 
a speed of F/1.9 is not essential for photography in 
ordinarily pleasant weather. Even if this lens could be 
made in four-inch focus, we are sure that working at an 
aperture of F/1.9 it could not be made to cover a 2} x3} 
plate to the edges. In our opinion we think that you 
would be fully as well satisfied with an F/3.5 lens, since 
you will not very often attempt to take pictures under 
conditions which this lens could not handle efficiently. 

C. H. K.— The Tourists’ Multiple Camera was 
placed upon the market by Herbert & Huesgen 
Company, 18 East 42nd Street, New York City, 
It was equipped with a Zeiss-Tessar F/3.5 lens, and was 
made to take motion-picture film. If we remember cor- 
rectly, the capacity of the camera was seven hundred 
exposures. Together with the camera, there was a 
projector which took this motion-picture film and pro- 
jected it upon a screen about four feet square. From 


B. I. ORNE 


THIRD PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


risky procedure. Most photographers, at the present 
time, rely upon retouching with an air-brush to obtain 
the best results, and we commend this to your careful 
attention. 

W. E. F.— The equipment mentioned on the 
Crucible page in the May issue required several 
technical changes in the construction of both 
camera and shutter. In your case, you state that it 
would be necessary for you to have a four-inch lens. 
No doubt you realize that to make a four-inch lens it 
would be necessary for the manufacturers to make an 
entirely new set of grinding-tools and_test-glasses. 
This would increase the expense of the lens to such an 
extent as to make it prohibitive. No doubt you know 
that the lens you refer to is distinctly intended for 
motion-picture work, and that even among camera-men 
it is not used to any great extent except for very un- 
usual pictures in bad weather or where no artificial light 
is available. The depth is so slight that it cannot be 
used wide open for anything less than a close-up of a 
subject. True enough, if the lens is stopped down, it 


what you state, we do not think this equipment would 
meet your requirements. However, it would do no harm 
to write to the company mentioned above for further 
particulars. 

O. C. W.— It does not necessarily follow that 
plates will make more artistic pictures indoors 
than films. The difference is that plates are manu- 
factured in various speeds and emulsions, so that it is 
possible to obtain a plate which is particularly adapted 
to the work in hand. Films are issued with virtually 
one emulsion, which must do for all requirements. We 
believe that you will find films entirely satisfactory for 
your work. 

A.S. Y.— Should you purchase a Graflex Jun- 
ior Camera, you would be in a position to ob- 
tain plates of several makes, both foreign and 
domestic. This size is now very popular, and nearly all 
manufacturers have now incorporated it in their prod- 
ucts. Plates permit a wider selection of emulsions, an 
for this reason are preferred by many photographers 
who wish to obtain the very best results. 
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PRINT-CRITICISM 





Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof. to Correspondence Department, Puoto-Era, 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear 
the maker's name and address, and be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars cf date, light, 
stop used, exposure, developer and printing-process. 





G. H. F.— “Daddy’s Sweetheart” is a very pleasirg 
picture, all but the bow on one of her fingers and the 
atrocious combination resting on her head. How any 
one can take a beautiful child’s head and disfigure it by 
such an atrocity in the belief that it isa mark of beauty 
and adornment passes all comprehension. Why paint a 
lily? The pose,. lighting and technique are very excel- 
lent, and but for the defects mentioned the result 
might have been a very pleasing one. 

F. H.— Your picture, ‘Daughters of Izaak,” de- 
picts an interesting landscape, but with divided inter- 
est, consisting of a white mass extending exactly mid- 
way across the picture-area; the reflection in the pond, 
of trees in the background; a foreground of dry land or 
bank of a pond on which is a standing figure of a little 
girl in a short white dress, dipping a long pole in the 
water, and another child resting on the ground at the 
right, also dangling a long pole. The eye wanders 
aimless!y about the picture, not knowing where to rest. 
The composition is spoiled by the above-mentioned 
white mass, which divides the picture in halves. More- 
over, the figures are blurred and, together with the 
foreground, are entirely out of focus, the sharpest part 
of the picture being the background. The reverse should 
be 4 case. 

E. G. H.— In your indoor group of six old ladies, the 
heads of the ladies are all blurred, due to motion. No 
professional would even have dared to make such a 
picture in the circumstances. The fact that the old- 
time head-dress is no longer used is a detriment to in- 
door portraiture. The only way this can be overcome 
is by using ultra-rapid plates, strong illumination and 
judicious mechanical manipulation. It is not an easy 
matter to get elderly ladies to keep absolutely still for a 
period of more than two seconds. As a group, the pic- 
ture has much merit. Everything is well defined except 
the heads, because they moved. 

E. G. H.— The trouble with most of your child- 
pictures is overexposure, which is unusual in indoor 
portraiture. For this reason, the result is flat and 
monotonous. The pictures reveal artistic appreciation, 
but in each case fall a little short of being really good. 

K.— Your picture of a horse drawing a one- 
seat buckboard, a driver and a boy seated on the rear 
end, suffers from being foreshortened; i i.e., the forepart 
of the horse is much larger in proportion to the rest. 
Besides, the camera was held very low, which also in- 
creased the bad drawing. The composition is bad be- 
cause the white tree-trunk, exactly in the center of the 
picture-area, divides it in halves. The white shirts of 
the boys do not increase the pictorial quality. In the 
main, however, the whole team is altogether too large 
for the picture-area, which it virtually fills up. The 
‘amera should have been used at a longer distance 
from the object. The picture of the young man reading 
in the hammock out in the shade of a tree is very pleas- 
ing, ry technically well done. 

C. E. P.— We think the picture of the ladies having 
Ph ae tea on the roof is very good except that the 


ladies appear to be posing. There is an absence of any 
impression of reality and spontaneity in the picture. 
Similar pictures of groups of this kind have « pan sno in 
Puorto-Era in the past. By consulting them, you will 
see what we mean. The background is not particularly 
attractive, but technically the result is very excellent. 

The winter-scene is an ordinary technical record. It 
lacks atmosphere of a snow-picture and color-value. 
The use of a color-screen might have improved the 
a 

. B.— Your picture of Florida is so dark and gloomy, 
all the objects being as black as ink and without detail, 
that it does not remind one at all of the real Florida. 
Besides, it is not good photography. 

H. M. B.— Your picture of boys gathering potatoes 
does not appear consistent, as most people who are 
earnest laborers assuine a different attitude while at 
work. Second — the hands of the boy at the left are 
decidedly blurred, those on the boy at the right, like- 
wise — he appears to have an easy time doing his work, 
perhaps he is only posing. In these respects the picture 
is not convincing. Third — the line of the fence seriously 
mars the pictorial arrangement. It could have been 
easily blotted out or subdued in the negative — even 
in the print. Fourth — both boys are virtually facing 
the left. A better arrangement would have been for the 
boy at the left to have faced somewhat toward the cen- 
ter of the picture, and also to have been placed some- 
what more to the left. The background is entirely out 
of focus, marring the drawing, and entirely unnecessary, 
and not artistic or harmonious. The latter part of the 
picture falls away suddenly in clearness as compared 
with the foreground of the picture. If these short- 
comings did nut exist, the pictures would have been an 
extremely effective and artistic composition. 

E. W. C.— Your picture, “Sunshine and Shade,”’ is 
very involved in arrangement. It might look well 
turned upward, as indicated by arrow. It is also top- 
heavy, as may be apparent to you. The combination 
is effective, but not necessarily consistent or artistic. 
Technically the print is very satisfactory. 

R. B. M.— Your picture, “Tired,” is interesting; 
but pictorially or artistically, it has a dual interest, be- 
cause the little girl, or her doll in the baby-carriage, 
should be the chief or only subject of pictorial concern. 
The vertical lines in the picture are entirely out of 
plumb. They should be absolutely vertical throughout. 
The picture is marred by the reflection in the door, 
which could easily have been removed in the negative. 
The cr is interesting, but not artistic. 

M. S. S. — Your picture called “The Campanile”’ is 
not Doo as it is barely visible in the arrange- 
ment, the trees in the foreground dominating the in- 
terest. The picture might better have been called “A 
Study in Perpendiculars or Verticals.” The pictorial 
effect is good. Only the title appears to be at fault. 

H. 5.— Your picture of Florida is so dark and 
gloomy, all the objects being as black as ink and with- 
out detail, that it does not remind one at all of the real 
Florida. Besides, it does not represent what we should 
call good photography. Even when a scene is photo- 
graphed directly against the sun, there is detail and a 
certain amount of gradation in the objects facing the 
“amera. 

K.— Your picture of “Mr. G.”’, is excellent, ex- 
cept that it looks a trifle anemic. The face is in too 
high a key, which is probably the reason that the eyes 
appear a little weak; but still this may be due to the 
source of light, which appears to be directly in front. 
But pose and spacing are admirable. Very frequently 
the source of light weakens the eyes and deprives them 
of their natural force and depth. 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 





Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 
in the table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of the exposure in the table. 





Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 
scenes with trees in foreground. For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/}, or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see 
the tables on the opposite page. 





*These figures must be increased up 
to five timesif the light is in- MONTH AND WEATHER 
clined to be yellow or red. 

fLatitude 60° N. multiply by 3; 

ou x2 2 Lm x x2; = x %. ‘ N., Frs., Oct. Mar., Apr., May, JUNE, 
55° es . 590 ye 114 ; 0° x 3, o% AuG., SEPT. JULY 

TLatitude 60° N. multiply by Ti, ; 
55° x 1; 52°« 1; 30°. hh. 

§Latitude 60° N. multiply Hd 1% ; 
55° x 1; 52° x 1; 30° x ¥ 
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The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 
results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 
changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 


number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. sons, animals and moving objects at least 

thirty feet away from the camera. 

1/4 Open views of sea and sky ; very 4 Landscapes with heavy fore- 
distant landscapes; studies of rather ground ; buildings or trees occupying 
heavy clouds; sunset- and _ sunrise- most of the picture; brook-scenes with 
studies. heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 

a red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 

1/2 Open landscapes without fore- jects; groups outdoors in the shade. 


ground ; open beach, harbor- and 
shipping-scenes ; yachts under sail; very 8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; 


light-colored objects; studies of dark ee ee peer 
clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- when the i image of the object nearly fills 


jects ; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. quired. 

16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 

2 Landscapes with medium fore- to __ glades and under the trees. Wood- 

ground ; landscapes in fog or mist ; 48 interiors not open to the sky. 


buildings showing both sunny and shady Average indoor-portraits in a 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; per- well-lighted room, light surroundings. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 








For Perpetual Reference 





For other stops multiply by the number 


Example 
in the third column P 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 
the strength of light; second, the amount of light and 
dark in the subject; third, speed of plate or film; fourth, 
the size of diaphragm used. 

To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
ground, in Feb., 2 to 3 p.m., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U. S. 4). In the 
table look for “‘Hour,” and under the column headed 
“Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
U. S. 3 If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 

calculate time of exposure multiply the average time 
U.S. 8 given for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column 
of the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm 
U. S. 16 chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 4. Multiply 
1/16 X4=1/4. Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 

For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, by the number of the 
class. 1/16X1/2=1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 
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Class-Numbers. 


Ilford Monarch 
Lumiére Sigma 
Marion Record 
Seed Graflex 
Wellington Extreme 


Ansco Speedex Film 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. 
Central Special 

Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 
Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Seed Gilt Edge 30 
Wellington ’Xtra Speedy 


Barnet Red Seal 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso. 
Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 
Ilford Zenith 

Paget Extra Special Rapid 

Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 


Class 1, P. E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 

Ansco Film, N. C. 

Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Central Comet 

Imperial Non-Filter 





ee 


Class 1/3, P.E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 


Class 3/4, P.E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 


Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. S. 

Premo Film-Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 

Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 

Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso. Speedy 

W. & W. Panchromatic 


Class 11/4, P.E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 


Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Defender Ortho. 

Defender Ortho., N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho. 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho. 

Seed L. Ortho. 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho. 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 


Cramer Anchor 


No. 2, Wynne. 


Speeds of Plates on the American Market 
No. 1, Photo-Era. 


No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho. A 
Lumiére Ortho. B 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso. 

Ilford Rapid Chromatic 

Ilford Special Rapid 

Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro. C 


Class 3, P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 

Barnet Ortho. Medium 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Hammer Fast 

Ilford Chromatic 

Ilford Empress 

Seed 23 

Stanley Commercial 
Wellington Landscape 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 

Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho. 
Wellington Ortho. Process 

W. & W. Process Panchromatic 
Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Contrast 

Cramer Slow Iso. 

Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ilford Halftone 

Ilford Ordinary 

Seed Process 

Class 100, P. E. 11 Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 














ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 





The Danger of a Practical Joke 


A HARMLEss joke frequently practised by camerists 
is to threaten to make an exposure of a person, group 
or scene, sometimes causing a great deal of embarrass- 
ment to the helpless camera-subject. I have frequently 
seen a mischievous camerist point his box at a loving 
couple, or at a young lady industriously using her 
vanity-case, entirely unconscious that she was being 
observed. In each case. I suppose that the camerist 
was just amusing himself at the expense of his victims, 
and probably had no intention whatever to get a 
picture. 

A similar case, and the one to which I shall refer, 
had a different ending. It was at an open-air tea-party 
on a private estate. Some of the younger people be- 
“ame very gay, of which circumstance a passing cam- 
erist tried to take advantage, pointing his camera 
ostentatiously at a mirthful group, and, with a gesture 
of triumph. he proclaimed the fact that he had secured 
a picture of the scene, to which he was not entitled to be 
even an observer. His intrusion was promptly resented 
by a young man, a member of the party, who promptly 
brought his tennis-racket down upon the folding- 
‘amera, putting it out of commission before the owner 
had a chance to escape, or to explain — which after- 
wards proved to be a fact — that he was only pretend- 
ing, and that his camera was not even loaded! It is 
therefore not always safe for a camerist to play the 
role of a practical joker. 


Utilizing Your Old Negatives 


Ir, in looking over your numerous negatives, meri- 
torious and otherwise, you find that they have served 
their various sentimental ends, and before you decide 
to consign them to oblivion, read the editorial in this 
issue. Besides, many a photographic print that its 
author has regarded of merely personal interest, though 
not of a strictly private character, might have served a 
public and beneficent purpose had the fact been made 
known in time. Look into it! 


Printing from a Broken Negative 


Ir is sometimes amusing when a well-known expe- 
dient is printed at almost regular frequency and put 
forth as something new. Take, for instance, the moss- 
grown remedy for printing from a cracked negative. 
If I have seen it once, I have seen it a hundred times 
during as many weeks — here, there, everywhere — 
as if it were the one and all-important topic, and each 
time piping the same old tune. The way to go about it 
properly did not originate with this or that photo- 
graphic journal, but was practised quite successfully 
during the early days of wet plates. Then, any pro- 
fessional photographer would merely let the printing- 
frame, with cracked or broken negative and sensitized 
paper, down into a common barrel, suspended by a cord 
attached to a cross-cord at the top, and give it a good 
spin. The resulting print never showed a trace of the 
damage in the negative. The theory was that the rapidly 
revolving negative and the weak light entering at the 
top of the barrel prevented the crack from casting shad- 
ows in the print. Give the frame another spin! 


From Bad to Worse 


Many things, good and bad, make their appearance 
in the form of epidemics. It is so with terms of speech. 
The purist is at present much annoyed by the indis- 
criminate use of the word “replica.” By and by its 
correct meaning will be lost, and it may mean any- 
thing material or immaterial, audible or inaudible. 
Used loosely, as at present, a replica is a copy of a work 
of art; a reduction, in any material, of a large original 
in marble or bronze, or a reflection of an object —a 
tree near a pond; your image in a mirror; a twin, ora 
leaf! In discussing tone-reproduction recently, F. F. 
Renwick referred to “‘a correctly proportioned replica 
of the tones of the subject.”” Duplicate, reproduction, 
copy, counterpart — all sound so prosaic, common- 
place; but “‘replica’’! That word is new to most peo- 
ple, has an aristocratic sound and conveys the impres- 
sion that its user is an erudite person, some one to be 
regarded with deference and awe. Of course, “replica” 
will continue to be used in its proper sense by persons 
who know its true significance, viz., a duplicate of a 
work of art made by the artist himself. 


For Nature-Study Photographers 


As I walked among the paths this morning, plucking 
flowers, I found, in the yellow heart of a lady-slipper, a 
little brown bee. My first impulse was to shake him 
out of his honeyed abode, but as I looked at his velvety 
body and sunlit rainbow-wings a feeling of foolish ten- 
derness surged over me. Perhaps there were baby-bees 
at home that would starve if papa bee did not bring 
back honey; and how useful the little creature was, car- 
rying the pollen from flower to flower — so I moved on, 
leaving him unmolested. But even as I turned away, 
thinking these pure, sweet thoughts, the damned thing 
stung me.—E. M. NE.son, in Smart Set. 


An American Bull 


Ir was a rainy, disagreeable day, and the rooms of 
the Fregolia Camera Club were deserted save for two 
members who had sought the seclusion of the “lounge,” 
the more easily to pen their inspirations to the photo- 
graphic journals. Folinsby wrote his copy entirely from 
memory; but Smith made occasional use of a book 
filled with quotations from numerous authors. Said 
Folinsby, pausing for a few moments, “Smith, who in 
your opinion is the most prolific writer?” Replied 
Smith, who had more articles rejected than accepted, 
“T should say Ibid. I find more quotations from him 
in this book than from any one else.” 


Wasted Opportunities 


How many workers realize that most landscape- 
subjects that have been “snapped” on the spur of the 
moment never again engaged the camerist’s attention? 
It is the serious, discriminating camerist who, treating 
the first picture as a study, returns to the spot — sev- 
eral times, if necessary — photographs the view under 
improved conditions of light and position and gets an 
artistic result. Look over your old prints and get busy. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








One of the prize-pictures in the “Herald Exhibit,” 
conducted by the Boston Herald, and described fully 
in May Puoto-Era, was Orrin D. Howlett’s summer- 
idyl, “Happy Days.” It was published in the Boston 
Sunday Herald, early in the spring, occupying a full 
page. It now appears on this month’s PHoto-ERa cover 
and on page 73. The significance of the picture is ob- 
vious; this, however, refers to the boy, and not to the 
worm or insect he is adjusting, nor to the fish he hoped 
to catch. But divorcing our thoughts from such un- 
pleasant subjects, we can imagine the joys of the 
young sportsman to be out-of-doors, care-free and 
anticipating a good catch. The cheerful expression of 
the boy, his personal appearance, the general setting 
and the genuine summer-feeling are interpreted with 
true artistic skill. The professional painter, seated at 
the spot where the camerist stood, scarcely could have 
surpassed Mr. Howlett’s extremely felicitous composi- 
tion, except by executing it in colors. Data: July, 
9 a.M.; faint sun; 5 x 7 view-camera; 16-inch Euryplan; 
stop, F/11; no color-screen; 4 second; 5 x 7 Orthonon; 
pyro-soda (thermo-system, half-strength). 

Those who have seen Annette Kellermann perform 
some of her diving-feats will agree that she deserves the 
distinction to be rated the aquatic artist par excellence. 
Her actions in the swimming-tank suggest the graceful 
undulating motions of the dolphin, and it is nothing 
short of wonderful to what degree Miss Kellermann has 
developed her supple, yielding body to meet the acro- 
batic tasks she imposes upon it. Equally remarkable is 
the ability of the photographer to perpetuate one of the 
many strikingly beautiful postures of this accomplished 
swimmer, as she appears submerged in the swimming- 
tank. Aided by flashlight, the lens penetrated first one 
of the one-inch plates of the huge aquarium and then 
the mass of water before it reached the figure in suspen- 
sion. The clearness of detail and the amount of gra- 
dation obtained in such circumstances, and without 
the least distortion, is a feat of which the White Studio 
may well be proud. 

Miss Kellermann’s art has been the subject of a de- 
lightful pen-picture by George H. Browne —“ Annette 
Kellermann as Unconscious and Persuasive Exemplar 
of the Theory and Practice of ‘Kinesthesia.’” It ap- 
peared in the Boston Evening Transcript of May 12, 
1917, together with several photographic reproductions 
of Miss Kellermann performing in the tank. The 
original photograph of one of these attitudes, cour- 
teously lent us by the Transcript, is reproduced in this 
issue, and would seem to justify the praise accorded it 
by art-critics and technical experts. Mr. Browne’s 
analysis of his subject’s art was based on impressions 
gained from attending a Kellermann performance at 
New York’s largest theater. Let me quote a few para- 
graphs from this interesting article: 

“Through a high rocky gorge, a boisterous cascade 
tumbles into a line of big glass-tanks, in which mer- 
maids are playing, diving, and swimming through coral 
rings. Suddenly, the ‘Queen of the Mermaids’ slides 
down the cliff into the deepest tank, turns whirling 
somersaults forward and backward, her lithe body 
curved backward almost into a complete hoop, and then 
sways to and fro in fascinating undulations and oscilla- 
tions — all under water. ... The most noticeable 


feature of Miss Kellermann’s diving, after its perfect 
form and finish, is her quick recovery to perform some 
underwater-evolution. Most divers have to come up 
to the surface immediately; her mermaids, to stay 
down, all have to wear lead belts; but her control of 
her breathing is so complete that she can stay at the 
bottom, or stop half-way up, or at any glass-panel, at 
will, simply by exhaling air. Says Miss Kellermann: 
‘I could stay under water twenty-four hours and be 
perfectly comfortable — if I had breath. The experi- 
ence of complete relaxation, of being perfectly sustained 
in a soft, yielding, pleasant element like water, has a 
psychological effect that may account for the acknow}- 
edged great physical benefits of swimming.”’ 

Data: Made with camera in front of the tank; latter 
composed of 1} and 1} inch polished plate-glass; flash- 
light; Goerz 7 A Dagor; stop, F/16; about 4 second. 

Several excellent articles on the use of the pocket - 
camera for pictorial work have appeared in the pages 
of Puoto-Era, but none more practical and compre- 
hensive than the current one by William S$. Davis. 
Data: “The Tempest,” page 57 — November, 2 P.M.; 
good sunshine; stop, F/8; Ingento “A” ray-filter; 3s 
second; Ansco Speedex film. “The White Church,” page 
58 — October, 1 p.m.; bright sun on subject; stop, F/8; 
Ingento “A” (3-time) ray-filter; Vulcan film; 45 second. 
“Snug from Winter's Blast,’ page 58 — in bright sun- 
shine, at 10 a.m., last winter; Speedex film; stop, F/11; 
same filter; ;4; second. “Chinese Lilies,” page 59 — 
made by diffused light, indoors, last January; subject 
four feet from lens; Speedex film; stop, F/32; 30 sec- 
onds. “ Autumn-Fields,”’ page 60 — October, 4.25 P.M.; 
clear sun; stop, F/11; Speedex film; ,'5 second. All the 
exposures were developed with pyro of a strength to 
give the desired quality in about 10 minutes’ time. 

“Take back your golden fiddles,” page 61, is a good 
example of a view made in two separate sections and 
the prints closely joined together, slightly retouched. 
The result is as satisfactory as if the photographer (an 
amateur) had used one of the several types of pano- 
ramic cameras on the market. Data: September 1, 
1916, 3.30 p.m.; bright sun; 4 x 5 Graflex; 6}-inch 
Voigtlander & Son’s Heliar F/4.5; stop, F/16; no color- 
screen; 4g second; Imperial Non-Filter; M.Q. tube; 
two 4 x 5 Cyko prints mounted close together on one 
card. 

The five pictures that appear on pages 63, 64, 67, 69 
and 70 are taken from a portfolio of sixteen prints as- 
sembled by members of Tenkyu-kwai, a Japanese 
coterie of amateur pictorialists, at Tokio, Japan. This 
portfolio and its contents were described fully in Feb- 
ruary Puoto-Era. The striking pictorial quality of 
these prints is quite obvious, as well as the sincerity of 
motive, and characteristically refined artistic taste and 
breadth of treatment. No data. 

In Mr. Hanna’s spectacular arrangement of cloud- 
forms, page 75, much of the significance of the picture 
is left to the imagination of the beholder. Considered 
pictorially, the effect is singularly well balanced, and 
the contrasting masses, as they portray a mighty phys- 
ical conflict, high above the earth, gain rather than lose 
by the strongly defined chiaroscuro. Data: August, 
about 5 p.m.; sun behind clouds; 3A Graphic; 63-inch 


Goerz Dagor; stop, U. S. 4; (5-time) Goerz ray-filter; 
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i}; second; Premo film-pack; Pyro in tank; Standard C 


Bromide. 

The summer-resort, Jaffrey, in the southern part of 

New Hampshire, owes much of its popularity to its 
proximity to Mt. Monadnock, the surrounding moun- 
tain-ranges and lakes of great beauty, and extremely 
satisfactory hotel-accommodations. It is reached 
easily by the Fitchburg system of the Boston & Maine 
and connecting lines. The group of Jaffrey views, 
page 77, is composed of photo-postcards — by Charles 
A. Bean, a professional photographer — that I hap- 
pened to have. Unfortunately, Mt. Monadnock, the 
picturesque half-way house, Dublin, Lake Monadnock 
and other characteristic places of this favorite locality, 
are not here represented; but these few modest glimpses 
suffice to indicate the general attractiveness of Jaffrey 
in the interest of the vacationist, the tourist and the 
camerist. Data: “Twin-Elms”— June 12, 10 a.m.; 
clear; 5 x 7 Premo, kitted; Goerz lens, at F/32; } sec- 
ond; Eastman plate; ditto M. Q. developer; direct Azo 
print. “Town Hall from Endicott Garden” 
1.30 p.m.; bright; other details the same. “Mountain 
Road” — July 7, 3.30 p.m.; other details the same. 
“Approach to the Ark”— June 10, 11 a.m.; other de- 
tails the same. 

Though fond of portraying striking effects of earth 
and sky — as ex i yi ages of 
Puoto-Era —H. C. Mann makes occasional excur- 
sions into the field of flower-photography, where his 
technical knowledge stands him in good stead. This is 
evidenced in his study of hollyhocks, page 80. Here 
these showy flowers are used in a sumptuously deco- 
rative fashion, planted about the entrance of a porch, 
the effect being very picturesque. Data: Summer- 
afternoon; good light; 8 x 10 Century camera; 12-inch 
Goerz Dagor; stop, F/8; B. & J. 3-time ray-filter; 35 
second — short, on account of wind; Hammer Non- 
Hal. Ortho.; pyro; 8 x 10 Azo print. 

It is now generally conceded that the art of motion- 
picture photography includes artistic effects that are 
next to impossible to obtain in the regular way. I do 
not mean to compare the two methods, as that would 
be unfair, but individual (single) exposures in kinema- 
tography with those taken with a regular camera. In 
figure-work, this is strikingly true, for the reason that 
a motion-picture actor has few opportunities to pose, 
and, consequently, each movement, each gesture, is 
natural and unstudied. Of course, it does not follow 
that the action of any actor is graceful throughout, 
unless intended to be otherwise; although it would be 
difficult to discover a motion-picture star, particularly 
a woman, whose every gesture did not spell grace. The 
picture of Mabel Normand, a noted motion-picture 
star, grouped with a little girl — page 82 — is typical 
of the pictorial excellence and spontaneous action and 
expression that characterize high-class kinemat ography; 
but though part of a reel (comprising 1,600 tiny pic- 
tures) made by the regular camera-man, this particular 
exposure was made by a “still- photographer, ’ with the 
aid of a standard plate-camera (either 6} x 83 or 8 x 10), 
at the moment indicated by the manager, and for the 
purpose of book-illustration or advertising. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Atrnovcu H. B. Rudolph’s humorous snapshot of 
diving boys, page 85, would have an appropriate entry 
in the July competition, “Landscapes with Figures,” 
or in the one following, “The Spirit of Summer,”’ it is 
welcome as an independent offer, earlier in the season, 
for the warm weather, with its cooling sports, is vir- 
tually here. The entry of the youngsters into the in- 
vigorating waters is strikingly suggestive of a group of 


leaping frogs after being surprised. Mr. Rudolph, a 
frequent prize-winner in our competitions, has managed 
a novel and difficult pictorial theme with uncommon 
success. The spirit of summer is unmistakable in this 
well-chosen setting for the boy’s frolic, the atmospheric 
perspective and cloud- filled sky. Data: September 1, 
11 a.m.; hazy; 5x 7 Century; 7 -inch Euryplan Anas- 
tigmat ; stop, F/6.3; 3ho second; Multi-Speed shutter; 
5 x 7 Stanley; ie hydro, tray; Royal Bromide 
Rough print; Kathol Hydro. 

E. M. Pratt’s “Sunset,” page 87, appears like a 
dreamy vision — placid, elusive, mysterious. The 
composition is delightfully artistic and the technical 
qualities admirably fitting. The slight diffusion of de- 
tail is strikingly appropriate in a theme of this charac- 

a lesson well to be remembered by devotees of 
soft-focus work. Data: March 20, 1917, 6.30 P.M.; 
dull, cloudy; 3} x 4} Sanderson; Struss Pictorial; 
8-inch focus; stop, F/5.5; 3-time color-screen; { second ; 
Standard Orthonon; Rodinal in tank; 1 in 100=64 min- 
utes; print, 8 x 10, enlarged on Artura Carbon Black 
(Grade E). 

**Greasing the Wheel,” page 88, is a capital and in- 
teresting genre. The illumination is not the least 
technical merit of this pleasing and unconventional 
theme. Perhaps one might wish that the wagon with 
its prop were a little less prominent in the. pictorial- 
scheme — a condition easily modified by screening the 
light or in making the print; but, unless accomplished 
with extreme skill, better left undone. Data: 9 A.m.; 
8 x 10 view-camera; 12-inch R. R. lens, at F/11; Stand- 
ard cane pyro; direct (8 x 10) print on Artura 
Iris ¢ 


Beginners’ Competition 


PERHAPS no portrait to appear in these pages will 
prove of greater interest than that of Dr. T. W. Kilmer, 
the eminent amateur-photographer, whose illustrated 
treatise on portraiture, published in November PHorto- 
Era, 1916, is regarded as highly authoritative in pho- 
tographic literature. It appears, as the most successful 
entry in the Beginners’ Competition for May, on page 
91. As the picture is the work of the subject’s son, it 
may be inferred that the youthful artist has had excep- 
tional advantages to be trained in the difficult art of 
photographic portraiture. To what degree the senior 
Kilmer is to be credited for his judicious appearance as a 
model is not disclosed, for here’s no opportunity to 
display the béte blanche of the photo-portraitist, viz., 
a broad white collar; but the photographer is to be 
praised for his skill in handling a difficult problem. 
The drawing and modeling are excellent — though 
perhaps the face is in a trifle too high a key; and some 
may feel the need of a broader margin at the top and 
sides. Data: 8x 10 Eastman view-camera; 18-inch Ve- 
rito; stop, F/5.6; Cooper Hewitt Light; 5 seconds; 8 x 10 
Stanley; pyro-soda; direct print on Artura E. 

H. M. Biggin deserves credit for capturing — if he 
did not originate — an unusual subject, page 93. The 
composition is admirable throughout, without par- 
ticular respect to the selection and management of the 
setting and the grouping of the models. The ladies 
might easily have been arrayed incongruously, and thus 
marred the photographic design. The fact that they 
harmonize completely with the artist’s intentions, and 
that other details have adapted themselves to his 
wishes, reveals highly developed pictorial ability in 
behalf of Mr. Biggin. Data: May, 11 a.m.; 4.x 5 Wizard 
camera; 6-inch R.R. lens; stop, F/8; no color-screen; 
good light; 3/5 second; Seed 26; pyro, tray; enlarged on 
Royal Bromide. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 





Henry S. Smith 


Henry S. Smita, one of the founders in Boston of 
the firm of Pinkham & Smith, now the Pinkham & 
Smith Company, of which he had been vice-president, 
died on Thursday, at his home in Everett, following 
illness which began when he, had a severe paralytic 
shock in July, six years ago. Since then several recur- 
rent shocks had steadily undermined his former rugged 
health and unusual physique. Mr. Smith was a man of 
powerful build, was six feet, two inches or more in 
height, and was of strong constitution previous to the 
time when he first was stricken. 

Mr. Smith was born in Webster on September 6, 
1867, the son of Henry S. Smith and Sarah M. (Davis) 
Smith. He attended schools in Webster, and then went 
to Worcester Academy, after which he began to learn 
the optical business under H. N. Vinton and the Amer- 
ican Optical Company, in Southbridge. He carefully 
mastered the details of the work, and thirty years ago 
came to Boston, and for nine years was with Andrew J. 
Lloyd Company as foreman of the shop. Then, with 
William F. Pinkham, who was head of the sales-force at 
Lloyd’s, Mr. Smith formed the firm of Pinkham & 
Smith, and when this later became incorporated as a 
company, Mr. Smith became the vice-president. 

He was widely recognized as an authority and expert 
in optical and photographic lenses. He originated the 
Smith soft-focus lens, used widely by photographers for 
pictorial work. Personally, Mr. Smith was demo- 
cratic, frank and honest, placing a high value on busi- 
ness-integrity and loyalty to principle. He is survived 
by a widow and two sons. 


The London Salon in America 


AFTER many delays in mails, we have at length 
heard that the collection of pictures by members of the 
London Salon of Photography, which was sent to 
America at the end of last year, has duly arrived at San 
Francisco; and although too late for the Salon of the 
California Camera Club, the pictures are being specially 
exhibited as a complete show in themselves. They ap- 
pear to have aroused a great wave of enthusiasm among 
the American workers on the Pacific Coast, and there 
are two outstanding notes which are struck in the re- 
ports and letters to hand. First, this exhibition of Brit- 
ish pictorial photography is receiving a welcome and 
appreciation on the other side of the Atlantic equal to 
any which we have accorded to American work in Lon- 
don; and it is interesting to note that in many cases 
work which has been regarded as “old-fashioned” here 
is greeted as something new and perfect out there. Sec- 
ondly, the outspoken admiration of many of the leading 
workers of California for the straightforward charac- 
teristics and pictorial quality of the work of the mem- 
bers of the London Salon, as opposed to the tendency to 
“fuzziness” and the all-pervading fashion of using the 
soft-focus lens in America, comes somewhat as a sur- 
prise. To quote the secretary and chairman of the Cali- 
fornian Salon Committee: “It is years since we had a 
display of pictures on our walls which have attracted 
so many visitors or proved of so much interest to stu- 
dents of the art.” The collection will be shown in other 
cities in America. Who says that British pictorial pho- 
tography is decadent ? —The Amateur Photographer. 


Official Announcement 


Arter careful consideration, looking to the best in- 
terests of the Association, the Annual Convention of 
the P. A. of A. scheduled for Milwaukee, September 3 
to 8, has been abandoned by the Executive Board. 

The American Congress of Photography will meet on 
Friday and Saturday, August 3 and 4, at Cedar Point, 
immediately following the Ohio-Michigan-Indiana 
Convention. 

The Congress will outline the work to be taken up 
by the P. A. of A. for the coming year. 

Ryxanp W. PuI.uips, 
President P. A. of A. 


The reasons given officially for this decision are 
briefly the following: “Transportation facilities in this 
country are tied up to an alarming extent. In fact, the 
War Department has issued orders to give preference 
to all freight of war nature. Many of our large exhib- 
itors felt that it was virtually impossible for them to 
get their shows to Milwaukee with any degree of cer- 
tainty that they would be delivered on time for the 
Convention. The Board felt that the movement of 
troops at about the time for our Convention would tend 
further to make the transportation facilities even worse 
than they are at present. At about that time, too, the 
photographers will be as busy as they can be photo- 
graphing the soldier-boys. Everything pointed to the 
fact that a Convention this year would be below normal 
in attendance and in exhibits. When the Board had the 
matter under consideration, the Secretary of War issued 
an official notice that large gatherings of people should 
not be brought together so as to further cramp trans- 
portation facilities except in cases where it was abso- 
lutely necessary. Taking all these facts into considera- 
tion, the Board deemed it not only wise but their 
patriotic duty to help conserve the energies of the coun- 
try by not holding a Convention this year; for it is not 
absolutely essential that it be held, and it would not 
help the country in any way whatsoever in the present 
conflict. The only strong argument in favor of holding 
the Convention was that which has been presented re- 
cently to overcome the tendency toward too much 
economy, which argument is tersely given in the slogan 
‘Business as Usual;’ but the Board believes that the 
other arguments against holding the Convention out- 
weigh the importance of this argument for holding it.” 


To Teach Technical Optics 


AN important step in advance is now being made by 
England with regard to Technical Optics. The United 
States would do well to follow the example. According 
to the Amateur Photographer, arrangements have been 
completed recently for an important development in 
national industry on the scientific side, by the estab- 
lishment of a new department of Technical Optics in 
connection with the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology at South Kensington. The department in 
question forms part of a larger scheme adopted by the 
London County Council in August last for the pro- 
vision of instruction in this most important subject, in- 
cluding post-graduate and research-work at the Im- 
perial College, a trade-school, and senior day and tech- 
nical courses at the Northampton Institute, and junior 
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technical courses at two junior technical institutions, 
one in North London and one in South London. The 
new department is under the management of a Tech- 
nical Optics Committee, of which the Right Hon. 
Arthur H. D. Acland is chairman, and which at present 
consists of thirteen members representing the Admi- 
ralty, the Army Council, the Ministry of Munitions, the 
Royal Society, the National Physical Laboratory, em- 
ployers in the optical trades, glass-manufacturers and 
the Imperial College; and two more members have yet 
to be elected representative of glass-workers and metal- 
workers. The same committee appointed by the L. C. C. 
is also an Advisory Committee to the Council. Mr. 
Frederic J. Cheshire has been appointed head of the 
new department at the Imperial College for a period of 
five years, and the title Director of Technical Optics, 
and Professor of Technical Optics at the Imperial Col- 
lege. Mr. Cheshire has been associated with optical 
instruments for many years at the Patent Office, and 
since the formation of the Ministry of Munitions has 
been Deputy Director-General of the Ministry and 
Technical Director of the Optical Department of the 
Ministry. He is the present President of the Optical 
Society. 


The Portland Camera-Club Show 


Tue Portland (Maine) Camera-Club, member of 
the Intercity Club Print Exchange, comprising ten clubs, 
held an exhibition of prints by its members at the 
Y. M. C. Union Camera-Club, Boston, Mass.. during the 
first two weeks in July. The exhibit consisted of twenty- 
six prints, most of which displayed artistic and technical 
merit of an exceptionally high order, and must have 
afforded much pleasure and instruction to those that 
were privileged to see them. Of special interest were 
ten gum-prints of varying degrees of excellence, those 
by Dr. Rupert S. Lovejoy being not only the best in 
motive and execution, but of decided Salon quality. 
His “ Hill-Top, ” a near landscape of noble design and 
tonal beauty, was Japanese in feeling, and impressed us 
as the finest picture in the entire collection. A winter- 
scene, another gum by the same artist, entitled “* Win- 
ter Decoration,” was well balanced in tone and line, 
and superbly executed. F. C. Libby displayed true 
artistic temperament in “ Birches of Kennebec, ”’ 
atmospheric and imaginative in quality; in ““ When the 
Earth was Young,” a nude boy fishing with rod of 
primitive construction, and in “ Mist, Spray and 
Roaring Waters” (Niagara Falls?). Other good gums 
were by E. Roy Monroe — “A Quiet Stream” and 
“Sundown.” 

Among the straight enlargements, W. T. Starr was 
a conspicuous exhibitor, with his “The Idler,” a 
boy asleep on a box, “A Windy Day” and “The 
Breaker,” all of which have won distinguished honors 
in Puoro-Era competitions, and have been reproduced 
in past issues. His pictures have the true artistic ring 
and pictorial discrimination. Among the several 
marines, “The Wave,” by Joseph B. Kahill, gave 
genuine pleasure by reason of its realism, artistic pro- 
portions and admirable tonal value. ‘* Sunlit Spray, ” 
by C. M. Jacquith, impressed as an effective and har- 
monious prospect of water and clouds. H. A. Peabody 
had several admirable prints — “ Desert-Thirst,” a 
man refreshing himself from a bottle, alone in some 
desert waste, and a picturesque landscape viewed 
through a group of slender trees, entitled, “ Bend in the 
River.”’ Horace A. Latimer, past-master in nearly 
every known method of photographic expression, and 
prolific producer of camera-pictures from almost 
every clime, was represented by a superb view of 
Carnarvon Castle, Wales, and a character-study of an 


old woman tasting fruit. George MacDonald showed 
“The Shadowed Doorway,” a superb effect of light 
and shade. A winter-scene in the woods, by Frank A. 
Faught, displayed a fine appreciation of the artistic 
possibilities of the subject. “A Study in Black and 
White,” by Roger Jordan, pictured a young girl 
with jet-black hair (white lace collar and cuffs), dress 
and pumps, bare legs and short white stockings — an 
exceedingly consistent and striking effort. 

Altogether, the collection does credit to the members 
of the Portland Camera-Club, and deserves to be seen 
on the walls of every progressive camera-club in the 
United States. 


Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 100) 


It is not the fortune of every climber of Mt. Wash- 
ington to find the favorable camera-conditions as pic- 
tured by B. I. Orne, on page 94. Snow and ice glorify 
the summit of this the highest peak in the White 
Mountains, of New Hampshire, and, to complete Mr. 
Orne’s picture, strata of clouds and mist assert them- 
selves in picturesque forms. The picture received official 
recognition in the “Herald Exhibit” held last spring, 
and referred to in this column in previous issues. Data: 
September, 8 a.m.; bright light; Goerz Tenax camera 
(3{ x 44); Dagor lens, 43-inch focus; stop, F/6.8; no 
color-screen; ;$) second; Eastman N. C. film; pyro in 
tank; P. M. C. Bromide enlargement. 


Remember the London Salon! 


Despite the war and conditions of a most discourag- 
ing nature, the photographers who compose the London 
Salon of Photography have carried on their work witb- 
out interruption. Such devotion to the cause of pic- 
torial photography on the part of our English brethren 
merits the hearty and immediate support of every 
American pictorialist. The Salon of a year ago proved 
to be a pronounced success, and now the stronger tie 
which binds English and American photographers 
should make this year’s Salon the best ever held. 
Owing to a tardy decision with regard to the importa- 
tion of pictures into England, a delay occurred in issu- 
ing the entry-blanks. However, these are on their 
way and may be obtained from Puoto-Era on request. 
Nevertheless, as transatlantic travel is precarious, we 
believe that rather than delay the dispatch of the pic- 
tures, it would be well for the American exhibitor to 
make out his own entry-blank, which will be accepted. It 
has been announced, officially, that the regular mail 
may be used to send prints to the exhibition if the 
limit of seven pounds of weight is not exceeded; i. e., 
first-class and third-class mail and parcel-post may be 
employed. Conditions and rules governing last year’s 
Salon are virtually the same, with the important differ- 
ence that this year all pictures must be sent unframed 
and unmounted. Under these conditions they will be 
permitted to enter England — subject to censorship. 
Particulars with regard to the prints submitted should 
be sent under separate cover accompanied by the en- 
try-fee of 2s. 6d. (60c.) and addressed to the Hon. Sec., 
Mr. J. H. Anderson, London Salon of Photography, 5a, 
Pall Mall East. London, S. W. I., England. We cannot 
urge American workers too strongly to send their best 
prints without delay, and thus show our English friends 
that we in America know how to give them cordial and 
loyal support. Though the time is short let us display 
some characteristic Yankee hustle and see to it that a 
display of representative American pictures reaches 
England in perfect order — in strict accordance with 
the rules — and on time! 
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WITH THE TRADE 





** Anscoing America ”’ 


Tue new Ansco 1917 amateur-camera catalog, 
“ Anscoing America,” is ready for distribution through 
photo-dealers or direct from the Ansco Company, 
Binghamton, New York. The catalog consists of 
sixty-four pages devoted to the listing and the descrip- 
tion of Ansco cameras, films, Cyko paper and accesso- 
ries. The illustrations and marginal drawings are ex- 
cellent. We call attention particularly to the valuable 
tables devoted to the Depth of Focus and Lens-Speeds 
of the different lenses used on Ansco cameras. The 
miniature cameras comprising the Ansco vest-pocket 
series are listed with a variety of lenses suited to any 
amateur photographic requirement. The larger-size 
cameras are also well represented, and offer the pur- 
chaser several attractive and efficient equipments. 


Rexo 1917 Catalog 


Wirxovt a doubt, the Rexo 1917 Catalog is the most 
attractive one issued to date by Burke & James, Inc. 
In it will be found a complete and interesting descrip- 
tion of Rexo goods, which include cameras, films, 
paper and many excellent photo-accessories. The new 
1} x 23 Vest-Pocket Rexo is listed with seven different 
lens-equipments. One of its features is that the camera- 
body is constructed of a new substance known as 
Bakalite — strong, light, durable, more substantial 
than hard rubber, and handsomer than most metals 
used heretofore. The Rexo Telegauge is an excellent 
instrument for measuring distances, and it should be 
invaluable to amateurs who lack the knack to estimate 
distances correctly. Copies may be had from dealers, 
or direct from Burke & James, Inc., 240 East Ontario 
Street, Chicago, III. 


New Address of the Cooper Hewitt 
Philadelphia Office 


Tue Philadelphia office of the Cooper Hewitt Electric 
Company, manufacturers of mercury-vapor lamps, 
has been moved from 124 South 8th Street to the Drexel 
Building. The company hopes that the change will 
enable it to handle its Philadelphia business with in- 
creased efficiency and dispatch. 


Havers & Fagan Discontinue Business 
Tue New York Camera Exchange has purchased the 
goodwill, stock and fixtures of the Havers & Fagan, 
Ine., concern, of 120 Fulton Street, New York, from 
the receiver, G. C. Gennert, June 28. The New York 
Camera Exchange is continuing the said business for an 
indefinite time. 


The Photo-Dealer’s Opportunity 


AMERICAN photo-supply dealers will do well to profit 
by the excellent example set them by the British deal- 
ers. With conditions far more critical there than they 
are here, we find, according to reports, that the pho- 
tographic manufacturers and dealers of England are 
carrying on their business successfully and in most 
cases profitably. They have made the slogan “ Business 
as Usual” a fact and should be justly proud of it. 


Within a few weeks, thousands more of Americans 
are to be turned into soldiers. This means that in thou- 
sands of homes the camera will record those who go, 
and likewise those who remain at home. It means that 
virtually every member of a soldier’s family will be 
photographed by an amateur or professional photog- 
rapher. To make these pictures, it will be necessary to 
buy lenses, cameras, plates, films, paper and chemicals 
from photo-supply dealers throughout the United 
States. Not in recent years has photography assumed 
its present importance with regard to the home-life of 
the nation. Many who never used a camera will pur- 
chase one to photograph those near and dear to them. 

It is predicted that professional photographers will 
have all they can do to meet the demand. In turn, this 
activity is reflected in the photo-supply houses who sell 
to photographers. The moment is ripe for the photo- 
graphic industry of the country to mobilize all the 
efficiency and service at its command in order to meet 
the situation. Manufacturers, photo-dealers and pho- 
tographers should advertise the goods and the service 
that will appeal directly to those who are vitally in- 
terested — the enlisted men and their families. 


The Camera-Fiend 
M. L. Vincent 


[With apologies to James Whitcomb Riley 
— also to the public] 


Ou, the Camera-Fiend ’s a terror! 
You may meet him any day, 

As he goes out after pictures 
In his careless sort of way. 

The “high-brows” and the lowly 
Are all alike to him; 

He captures victims right and left, 
With unremitting vim. 

So when you appear in public, 
Heed well what you ‘re about, 
Or the Camera-Fiend will get you 
If - you — don’t — watch — out. 


Change in Price of Aurora Life-Studies 


Tue well-known portfolio of Aurora Life-Studies, dec- 
orated plates measuring 9} x 10 inches, comprising a 
total of sixty-three halftone reproductions, was sold at 

7.50 until lately. PHoro-Era has purchased the re- 
maining copies of this publication and is now selling 
them at $5.00 net, each. 

The set of statuary poses, No. 300, composed of 12 
6 x 10 direct photographic prints on heavy Azo paper, 
is now sold at $4.00 net; but together with the portfolio 
of halftones, at $7.75. 

The above $7.75, together with Puoto-Era for one 
year ($2.00), total $9.75, for $9.50. 

The print-sets B, D, E, F, G, H and I, each composed 
of 12 8 x 10 Aurora Life-Studies, semi-draped and in 
the nude, printed on heavy Azo paper; and print-sets 
A, C and O, each composed of 20 5 x 7 prints, like the 
preceeding, continue at $5.00 each. Any of these sets, 
with Pxoto-Era for one year ($2.00) for $6.50. 

Everything except the Puoto-Era MaGazine is 
sent by express. 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 





Patent No. 1,231,173, on Photographic Printing- 
Apparatus, has been granted to Joseph Karl Knapp, of 
North Platte, Neb., in which the following is claimed: 
In a device of the class described, a substantially rect - 
angular casing, one side thereof being open, guides 
formed around said open side, a glass-plate disposed 
in said guides, a curved spring metal adapted to be 
positioned over said glass- plate, a flange on one edge 
of said spring-plate, a spring catch on said casing 
adapted to spring over said flange, to hold said spring- 
plate in operative position, and means to light the in- 
a of said casing. 

. Beilder, of Oklahoma, Okla.. has been granted 
Bh - No. 1,230,096 on Developing-Apparatus. The 
patentee cA as follows: In a developing-apparatus, 
a conveyer to which film will adhere when wet, means 
to cause a separation of the conveyer and film, per- 
mitting the film to gravitate, a second conveyer con- 
sisting of two sections between which the film is fed, 
means to cause the sections of the conveyer to diverge, 
and means to cause the sections of the conveyer to 
travel in a sharp curve to cause a separation of the film 
and conveyer. 

A Photographic Apparatus has been invented by 
Henry J. Gaisman and patented, the patent number 
being 1,230,399. The patentee claims as follows: A 
casing for holding sensitized material for photographic 
exposure, provided with means adapted to codperate 
with a stylus to cause markings on a portion of the 
sensitized material in autographic characters while 
said material is protected from the action of actinic 
light, and also provided with means to expose the 
marked portion of the sensitized material to the action 
of actinic light, admitted otherwise than through the 
aperture by which the photographic exposure is made. 

Patent No. 1,230,392 has been granted to William F. 
Folmer, of Rochester, N. Y., on Photographic Printing- 
Machine, in which the following is claimed: In a photo- 
graphic printer, the combination with a printing-table 
and a swinging platen board adapted to codperate 
therewith, of a pivoted operating member arranged to 
turn on a different center from the platen board, for 
forcing the latter against the table, said member having 
a connection with the platen board comprising a mem- 
ber having an L-shaped cam-slot permitting sliding 
movement of the member during the latter’s movement 
on its pivot and a relatively transverse movement 
toward the platen board while the latter is in codpera- 
tion with the table and a resilient member flexed be- 
tween the operating member and the platen board 
during said last-mentioned movement. 

Photographic Printing-Device has been invented 
and patented by Edward C. Sterling, of Beaver Falls, 
?a., the number of the patent being No. 1,230,532. The 
patentee claims as follows: A device of the character de- 
scribed, comprising a receptacle, a lamp located in said 
receptacle, means at the upper extremity of said re- 
ceptacle adapted to receive a negative and a sheet of 
sensitized paper, a hinged cover upon said receptacle 
adapted to clamp the negative and paper in position, 
said cover comprising a member hingedly connected to 
said receptacle and an operating-handle hingedly con- 
nected to said receptacle and hingedly connected to the 
free edge of said second hinged member. 


Clarence B. Knott, of New York, N. Y., has been 
granted patent No. 1,232,333 on Focus ing-Device for 
Cameras, in which the following is claimed: The com- 
bination with a camera lens and plate, of a movable 
and a fixed reflector capable of receiving and reflecting 
to the eye the entire portion of the view or object 
destined to be brought to a focus on the film or plate, 
and means operable at the will of the operator inter- 
posed between said reflectors for centering the entire 
field as seen upon the fixed reflector thereupon. 

Patent No. 1,232,125 on Camera has been invented 
by Alfred L. Trippel, of Miami, Ariz. The patentee 
claims as follows: In a camera, including a lens and a 
focusing-screen; an unexposed-film carrier, a rewind 
key for said last-named carrier, and means, operable 
by said key, to move one of said carriers across the 
face of said screen to expose a desired portion thereof 
to said lens. 

A Camera-Carriage has been patented as No. 1,213,- 
544, by William A. Riddell, of Rochester, N. Y. 

Frank A. Binder, of New York, N. Y., has been 
granted patent No. 1,213,489, on a Photographic Devel- 
oping-Apparatus. 

Patent No. 1,212,884, on Automatic Apparatus for 
Aérial Photography, has recently been granted to 
Auguste Blaise Baron and Charles Marie Arthur 
Guinard, of Paris, France. 


To Remove Pyro-Stains from Finger-Nails 


A CONTRIBUTOR to the Professional Photographer gives 
the following method to remove pyro-stains from the 
finger-nails. Directly after developing, and before dry- 
ing the hands, rub common salt well onto the nails 
with the thumb until the stains disappear. Do not 
scrape the nails, as it makes them so susceptible to the 
pyro that future stains are likely to be permanent. 


What is Formalin? 


A VALUABLE definition of Formalin is given by F. C., 


in the Amateur Photographer. ‘Formalin is a 40-percent 
solution of a pungent colorless gas called formic alde- 
hyde or formaldehyde. Why so called? Aldehyde is an 
abbreviation (like pyro, hypo, etc.); viz., al (cohol) 
dehyd (rogenatum), i. e., aleohol from which hydrogen 
has been removed. This accords with its chemical con- 
stitution; i.e, CH;.HO-H,.=H.CHO, i.e., methyl 
alcoho! minus hydrogen gives formic aldehyd. But 
why formic? If to formaldehyde we add oxygen we 
get H.CO.H, i.e., formic acid, first extracted from red 
ants, also nettles. Formica is Latin for this lively insect. 
Formic acid is one of the many things suggested as a 
pyro- preservative, but offers no special advantages. It 
is usually prepared from glycerine and tannic acid, the 
latter used as a developer in the early days of photog- 
raphy. Formalin is commercially prepared by a secret 
process cheaply, but can be produced in various other 
ways. It is a valuable antiseptic and food-preservative. 
If sprayed on the window-sills it will banish flies, who 
shun its pungent odor. Its vapor (gas) should not be 
inhaled or brought near the eyes. It reacts with soda- 
sulphite, forming caustic-soda, and thus is used in con 
nection with hydroquinone as an energetic strong: 
contrast-giving developer.” 
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Using Smaller Film 


Atmost every user of a roll-film camera at some 
time has wished that he could use a smaller size film. 
With the average amateur this is especially true. He 
often finds that the number of pictures that he wishes 
to make is beyond his means. And, again, many sub- 
jects require but a small portion of the film. For ex- 
ample: in airplane-pictures, with the lens-equipment on 
the average film-camera the airplane is lost in a vast 
expanse of sky. 

Since I am rather inclined “to snap everything,” and 
since my pocket-book is often very light, my reasons 
for seeking a film-reducing device were for economical 
reasons. This device is not merely an idea —I have 
used it for over a year, and have made many reduced- 
size pictures. By its use, I have made in a No. 3 film- 
camera 23 x 21, 23 x 44 and 2} x 3} pictures, using 


CAMERA EQUIPPED FOR SMALLER FILM 


No. 1A film for the first two sizes and No. 3 film for the 
last. And this offers a further advantage: the making 
of twenty-four exposures on a twelve-exposure film. 
Many times the chance of a good picture is lost in the 
time taken to reload. Owing to the difference in size 
and construction of cameras, no definite details can 
be given; but a general description will enable any one 
to construct a device to fit his camera. 

The first attachment consists of a mask made of 
blackened cardboard or thin sheet-fiber. This mask is 
cut with the desired opening, and of such outside size 
that it may be fastened easily over the camera-opening 
by means of gummed strips. Half the size of the reg- 
ular picture plus half the margin between two negatives 
makes a satisfactory size to work with. In using this 
device, the regular size film is used, and the safe-paper 
of each film is marked between every two exposure- 
numbers. After marking a film or two, the user will 
find that he can mark easily a half-dozen rolls in fifteen 
minutes. A camera fitted with mask to make half-size 
pictures is shown at A. 

The second device, shown at B, C and D, consists of 
four holders for smaller film cartridges and a mask of 
the desired size. The spool ends are extensions to hold 


and center the smaller spools. These could be turned 
out easily of aluminum or vulcanized fiber in one 
piece by a person having access to a small lathe. But 
they may be made quickly and easily by sawing off 
both ends of an empty spindle to such length that when 
the size to be adapted is placed between the two, the 
complete length will be about ;5 of an inch shorter than 
the length of the spindles used in the camera. Over 
these ends, and flush with the sawed-off portion, a 
wooden washer the size of the metal end is placed and 
fastened with glue. On this washer is fastened, by 
means of small screws, a round metal-plate, having in 
its center a metal-spindle to hold the film. A brass- 
screw sawed off, put through the plate and soldered on 
the reverse side works very well. One holder of each 
pair must have the spindle slotted and a small metal 
key soldered in. This is to hold the cartridge so that 
the winding-key and tension-springs will grip properly. 


CHAS. G. STRUBE, JR. 


A coat of dead-black varnish will give the adapters a 
finished appearance. The adapters are shown at 
B and C. The type of mask used is shown at D. These 
adapters may be worked out for any size camera; but 
care must be taken that the adapted film is numbered 
on the same side as that intended for use in the camera. 
In using film considerably narrower than that intended 
for use in the camera, it is advisable to paste a small 
piece of opaque paper over a portion of the window 
through which the exposure numbers are seen. 

A person wishing to use half or some other portion of 
the original size, and not wishing to mark each film, 
could probably work out a device to put on the winding- 
key much on the order of the film-economizers which 
were on the market some time ago. 

Cuas. G. Struse, Jr. 


“= 


Few cities compare with Boston in wealth of camera- 
material. The park-systems, including Middlesex Fells, 
Back Bay Fens and the chain of streams and ponds 
from here to Jamaica Pond, offer an endless variety of 
views peerless in pictorial charm. And there are no 
restrictions of Federal or State authorities. 
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LONDON LETTER 





TuerE have been many exhibitions of war-photo- 
graphs in London, and never one that has not had a 
crowded attendance and been kept open beyond its 
advertised time. There is now a gigantic exhibition 
open at the Victoria and Albert Museum, of the Allied 
War-Photographs. It is free to the public, and, in the 
words of its advertisement, is a “record of the war on 
land, on sea and in the air.” It is an extremely impress- 
ive and comprehensive show, and of thrilling interest, 
for the camera is so ruthlessly realistic, and is the most 
unprejudiced of historians. 

This unique collection of photographs, taken by 
men of different nationalities, has the one object to 
portray the war from the side of the Allies, yet allows 
the characteristics of the various races to find play. 
For instance, the Italian pictures are filled with beauty, 
not only of landscape, but in conception, and it gives 
us a shock to see the evidence of the grim fight dis- 
figuring the grand, towering mountains we have known 
and loved. The French, too, seem to be able to select the 
subjects that not only tell a tale, but make a picture. 
The British group occupies two rooms. In technique 
the photographs are in no way behind the French, and 
they impress with a determined and business-like energy, 
which to us, who sit at home, is pleasantly reassuring. 

It is impossible to digest the whole exhibition in 
one visit. There is too much of it, for so many of the 
pictures repay more than a quick glance, and by 
careful study reveal many secrets in the way the cam- 
era alone can divulge. Some print that escaped us at 
our first hurried look will yield quite an interesting bit 
of information on a second and more leisurely inspec- 
tion. We had been so taken up with the foreground 
of the print that we had quite overlooked the bridge 
running out of the picture at the top, which had fig- 
ures on it, and yet the nationalities of these mysterious 
people make all the difference in the world to the in- 
trepid men in the foreground. 

It is natural that the pictures of war in the air should 
absorb most of our interest; it is difficult to get away 
from the attraction of flying. Only last week we were 
fascinated and absorbed by the sight of a squadron 
of fifteen or sixteen German airplanes, painted to 
match the whitest of clouds, and visible only when their 
background was the pale-blue sky. They were at an 
astounding height and right above us; but not living 
in a congested district, we received no bombs, which 
were dropped, however, half an hour later amidst the 
shopping crowd of women and children in the narrow 
streets of a seaside-town. The sight, however, is only 
photographed on our brains, and we must hasten back 
to the actual photographs at the Museum. 

“The Zollern Redoubt” frame is one of a series that 
may have cost lives to obtain but which have con- 
tributed enormously to our successful advances, and 
been the means to save a great many lives, for every 
plan of attack is dependent on the information which 
can be “‘read”’ by experts from these photographs. 
They reveal not only the enemy-positions, but his 
barbed wires, his railways, his ammunition-dumps, 
etc.; but differentiate cleverly between “camouflage” 
of all kinds and the real thing. But it is useless for the 
uninitiated to look at many of these air-photographs 
without clear and explicit notes ast o what they reveal and 
mean. We presume that our new Allies, to whom these 
notes are addressed, will later have the opportunity to 
see these marvelous representations of the war exhib- 
ited in the States. After they shall have left London, 


they are going the round of the provinces, and cannot 
fail to be of world-wide and permanent interest, for 
they include English, French, Belgian, Italian, Russian, 
Rumanian and Serbian examples of the fighting-fronts, 
and are up to date enough to show American battle- 
ships and submarine-chasers. Fourteen-inch guns 
pointing from the turrets remind us cheerily that our 
friends across the water before long will have some- 
thing of importance to say on the question of the war. 

Mr. Charles F. Inston, who died early in May, was 
a very well-known figure in English photographic life. 
He devoted much of his wonderful energy to the 
Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association, being 
at one time honorary secretary, and then president. 
Shipping and sea-subjects attracted him most, and he 
scored many successes in the early days when successes 
meant more than they do now, amongst them the 
R. P. S. medal. One of the present writers once served 
with him on the Judging-Committee of the Pictorial 
Section of the Royal Photographic Society’s exhibi- 
tion. Those judging-committees have an immense 
amount of “stuff” to go through, and often, early in 
the performance, it seems almost a hopeless under- 
taking. But these were just the times when Inston’s 
exceptional qualities had their freest scope. Nothing 
daunted him, and he would with unalterable good tem- 
per, frankness and a tremendous “head of steam”’ at- 
tack the biggest blocks of unpromising looking would- 
be exhibits, and go faithfully through every print. He 
will be missed in London and the north of England. 

Kinemas are certainly the most active form of civilian 
photography at the present moment, and we should 
fail in our duty if we did not record the great, politi- 
cally educative film that is now running at Drury Lane 
Theater called “Intolerance.” In scope it surpasses 
the famous “Birth of a Nation,” and the theme nat- 
urally is the intolerance of all ages, mitigated by love 
and charity. A very timely production! 

In spite of war distractions, which are always in- 
creasing with us, the Camera-Club manages to draw 
to its walls, month by month, highly interesting exhibi- 
tions. The one just about to be opened is entitled 
“Photographs of Portraits and Figures, Draped and 
Undraped,” and we hope to refer to it in our next letter. 

CARINE AND Writ Cappy. 


English Photo-Books Out of Stock 


OwInG to the unavoidable conditions now existing 
it is extremely difficult to fill orders for English books 
on photography. In these circumstances, PHoto-ERA 
readers are advised to defer placing orders for these 
books until American publishing-houses have had an 
opportunity to replenish their exhausted stocks. 

Among the English books difficult to obtain at the 
present time are the following: Cassell’s “* Cyclopedia 
of Photography,” by Bernard E. Jones; “ Photography 
of To-day,” by H. Chapman Jones; “Photography for 
the Press,” by F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S.; “The Oil and 
Bromoil Processes,” by F. J. Mortimer; ‘Concise Pho- 
tography,” by E. O. Hoppé, and other standard works 
on photography. Normal service should not be ex- 
pected until after the war, when fresh supplies will 
arrive. 

“= 


(Overheard in the shipping-room of a_photo-dealer) 
Shipper: ““Here’s a package going to a man in War- 


wick, N. Y. I see the papers recommend pronouncing 
it, ‘ Warrick.’ ” 

His assistant (a somewhat indolent soul, born in Cork): 
“Warrick? Warrick? It dawnt appale to me. Soonds 
too much like ‘worrk’!” 
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A Simple Device to Time Exposures 


As a regular reader of your magazine, I notice that 
you describe and illustrate new devices pertaining to 
photography. I thought you might like to publish 
photographs and a description of a new simple expo- 
sure-device, for which I was granted recently letters- 
patent. It will obtain correct exposures of timing of 
films under all conditions of light, and for any day or 
month of the year. 

As you know, the actinic light-value varies greatly 
between the winter- and summer-months, and in dif- 


FIGURE 1 


ferent latitudes and the hours of the day. Amateurs ac- 
customed to making pictures in the Central States 
make trips frequently to the Coast States, where an 
entirely different light-condition exists, and then come 
home with complete failures. I have noticed frequently 
that on a bright summer-day when it took three- or 
four-seconds’ exposure of the testing-paper to match a 
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FIGURE 2 


permanent tint, and the weather changed suddenly to 
rain, accompanied by heavy clouds, that the exposures 
would be lengthened thirty or forty seconds. 

My device is adapted to the Kodak form of camera, 
and consists in cementing to the metal-end of the 
spool of film, a piece or disc of specially prepared bro- 
mide-paper which, upon exposure to the light, prints to 
a decided green tint. On the camera case, I provide a 


permanent color-tint for test or comparison. The sec- 
onds or minutes required to bring the sensitive testing- 
portion to match the permanent tint give the user the 
“light-value,” and with this value a simple slide-rule 


FIGURE 3 


attached to the camera makes correction for the class 
of subject to be photographed. Figure 1 shows the 
camera with the spool of film ready to load into the 
camera. The testing-portion of the end of the spool is 
protected by a metal-clip. Figure 2 shows how the 
metal-clip is removed from the end of the spool. This is 
to enable one to insert the spool into the camera in 
bright light. Figure 3 shows the opening through the 


FIGURE 4 


side of the camera, exposing the testing-paper on the 
spool ready to take the light-value. Figure 4 shows the 
slit and the paper, which has turned to the color of the 
permanent tint on the border of the opening. This was 
printed darker than usual to make it show clearly in 
the photograph. Figure 5 shows the computing slide- 
rule on the side of the camera. In exposing the paper 
through the slit, the user should stand so that direct 
sunlight does not enter the opening; the sunlight is 
shaded by the body of the user. Figure 6 shows the 
empty spool with which the tests were made. 


FIGURE 5 


To illustrate how easily the device works, expose 
and count the seconds, “one thousand and one,”’ “one 
thousand and two,” etc. Suppose the count was six 
seconds; turn to the slide-rule and select the subject to 
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be photographed, and suppose it to be a “Beach- 
Scene.” Move the narrow-numbered rule on the right 
until six is opposite “Beach-Scene,” and in this posi- 
tion look down to the stop you propose to use — let 
us say F/8 — read opposite this and the number is ;}5. 

This gives you an exposure of by of a second as the 


FIGURE ¢ 


correct speed to set your shutter. But, suppose you wish 
to use a smaller stop, then read opposite, let us say 
F/16, and the correct exposure for this stop will be 35 
of a second. If instead of a “‘ Beach-Scene”’ the subject 
to be photographed is a ‘Dark Street-Scene,”’ set the 
narrow-numbered scale with the light-valve — No. 6 
as we counted above — opposite the subject “Dark 
Street-Scene,” then read down to the number opposite 
stop F/8 and we have an exposure of 3/5 of a second to 
give our film. Suppose we had — for an illustration — 
a light-value of thirty-two seconds, late in the afternoon 
or toward evening, and we wanted to take a group in the 
shade, ‘32, Groups in Shade,” and we desired to use 
the full opening of the lens, F/6.3, the exposure would 
be | of a second. I am sure that the camera-public 
would appreciate such a device, for one of the great 
difficulties that amateurs have to contend with is to 
obtain the right exposure. H. L. Ine. 


Secrets of Character Revealed by the Eyes 


Your character may be shown by your eyes. “ There 
is more shrewdness and keenness of observation with 
deep-set eyes than with prominent ones,” says a 
physiologist. 

“Whatever we perceive is conveyed to the brain by 
means of the optic nerve. Thus the deeper the eyes are 
set in the head, the closer their proximity to the brain. 
The nerve being shorter accounts for a quicker trans- 
mission of sensation and sight. A projecting eye more 
readily receives impressions from surrounding objects. 
It indicates ready and universal observation, without 
a lack of close scrutiny and perception of individual 
things. 

“People with deep-set eyes receive more definite and 
accurate impressions, but they are less readily impressed 
and less discursive in their views. Round-eyed people 
see much and live much in the senses, but think less. 

“Rolling of the eyeballs indicates unsteadiness of 
character. The pupil should hold a steady central posi- 
tion, and not move about from right to left and up and 
down. Honest people always look up and straight be- 
fore them. Pleasant emotions enlarge the eyeball as 
well as the pupil. That is why eyes appear larger in 
youth than in old age. When hope is small, and the 
disposition becomes anxious and fretful, the eyes 
shrink, and elderly people’s eyes are often very shrunken 
because they have lost hope at an early age.” 

Beware of the shifting, faltering eyes that always 


look away from you. Small eyes usually mean an alert 
mind. If they look straight at you, steady and bright, 
like a squirrel’s, you may expect the right sort of clever- 
ness, a quick tongue, and a gift for repartee. But if the 
small eyes are more dim, and do not look straight into 
yours, you may look for the wrong kind of cleverness, 
for little dishonesties and equivocations, and for a 
business-sharpness that is willing to sacrifice too much 
for a little money. 

Large, “tranquil,” ‘“‘cow-like’’ eyes, on the other 
hand, are less responsive than the alert, bright little 
beady eyes; but, once stir them to their depths, and 
they will look infinitely more intense and meaningful 
than the more impulsive eyes. Round, protruding eyes 
show an ambitious nature and a love of action, tempera- 
ment of the dreamer. The most beautiful eyes in the 
world are very clear (that indicates good health) and 
are set w idely apart and rather deep. That width of 
setting always gives a certain expression of sweet 


spirituality.— Newspaper Feature Service, 1917. 


The Best Book on Retouching 


Most of the books that treat on retouching and 
working on the negatives, with the intention to im- 
prove them, are very incomplete and unsatisfactory. 
Everybody interested has been looking for the ideal 
book on this important subject, and, considering the 
opinions expressed by expert professional photog- 
raphers, Pooto-Era takes pleasure in recommending, 
to professionals as well as to amateurs, the best book 
on this subject printed in the English language. We 
refer to the work, “A Complete Treatise on Artistic 
Retouching, Modeling and Etching,” by Clara Weis- 
man — an expert retoucher and, for many years, the 
head of the retouching-department of one of the 
largest photographic establishments in this country. 
The author is by training, experience and tempera- 
ment well-fitted to treat so difficult a subject as re- 
touching; and admirably, indeed, has she performed 
her task. Not only does she set forth, at once clear and 
concise, the prince iples of sane retouching and their ap- 
plication, but how to avoid the common error of spoil- 
ing a likeness and its anatomical aspect by senseless 
manipulations. She demonstrates the importance of 
truth in modeling the human face, and illustrates by 
means of examples the danger of falsifying the results 
of the lens. On the other hand, there are numerous de- 
lightful illustrations of genre and portrait-photography, 
exemplifying the best principles of the retouching-art 
which make for the artistic blending of truth and ideal- 
ity. The author also illustrates how successfully an 
expression of gloom may be converted into one of 
happiness, and how other modifications on the negative 
may be effected by skilful use of pencil and etching- 
knife, urging only such technical manipulations as may 
be successfully practised by the retoucher of average 
ability, her one thought being the attainment of su- 
premely artistic results by easy and sensible methods. 

Although the author is a practical artist and a recog- 
nized authority in her specialty, she supports her ad- 
vice with references to well-known art-principles, thus 
imparting to her words greater value and force. The 
closing chapter, “‘Style and Individuality,” reveals the 
author's familiarity with the works of the great paint- 
ers, and worthily terminates a volume that should be 
in the hands of every practical worker — professional 
or amateur. We accord it our heartiest endorsement. 

The book is fully illustrated and only a few copies 
are left. It was published at $2.50, but will soon be 
out of print. Copies will be sent by the Publisher of 
Puoto-Era on receipt of $2.00 each. 
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